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SONG. 


THE girl sat under the beetling cliff, 
Oh, the sweet singing out of the sea! 
She watched the white sail of the dancing 
skiff ; 
She watched as it tacked and made the land, 
She watched the sharp keel run on the sand, 
And she thought, “ He is coming to me, to 
As the sailor sprang from the gay boat’s side 
As it lay in the lap of the ebbing tide. 
Oh, the sweet singing out of the sea! 


The two sat under the great rock’s shade, 
Oh, the sweet singing out of the sea! 
They saw the sunset glow and fade ; 

They heard the low waves’ ceaseless chime, 
To the vows that mocked at change and time, 
As he swore by the steadfast tides to be 

True and tender, through weal and woe, 
And she blushed to the kiss he hallowed so; 
Oh, the sweet singing out of the sea! 


The girl sat under the cliff alone, 
Oh, the sad singing out of the sea! 
And the wind’s low sob, and the waves’ low 
moan, 
Blent with the passionate weeping for him 
Whose falsehood had made the fair world dim ; 
And she sighed, “ What has life left yet for 


me, 
Whose joy is blighted, whose trust is fled, 


Whose hope, like the rose, its leaves has 
shed?” 
Oh, the sad singing out of the sea! 


The great sea heard, as under the shade — 
Oh, the sweet singing out of the sea ! — 

Its moonlit ripples soft music made, 

And it sang, “ The world with its smiles and 
“tears, 

Changes for aye with the changing years ; 
Come, mourner, for rest and peace, to me. 
Take the lesson I give through time and tide, 

Do thy duty, nor reck of aught beside ; ” 
Oh, the sweet singing out of the sea ! 
All the Year Round. 


TWO EPITAPHS. 


{‘* Memento mori.” ‘* Gedenke zu Leben.’’] 


“Think of Death!” the gravestones say, — 
* Peace to Life’s mad striving !” 

But the churchyard daisies, — “ Nay, 
Think of Living!” 


“Think of Life!” the sunbeams say, 
O’er the dial flying ; 

But the slanting shadows, — “ Nay, 
Think of Dying!” 
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“Think of Death!” the night-birds say, 
On the storm-blast driving ; 

But the building swallows, — “ Nay, 
Think of Living!” 


“Think of Life!” the broad winds say, 
Through the old trees sighing ; 

But the whirling leaf-dance, — “ Nay, 
Think of Dying!” 


“Think of Death!” the sad bells say, 
Fateful record giving ; 

Clash the merry Yule-peal, — “ Nay, 
Think of Living !” 


Dying, Living, glad, or loth, 
On God’s Rood relying ; 
Pray he fit us all for both, — 
Living, Dying ! 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
Granborough Vicarage, Bucks. 
Spectator. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LATIN VERSION OF 
TOPLADY’S “ROCK OF AGES.” 


{This fine Latin version of the ‘* Rock of Ages,’’ almost 
an impromptu, we believe, by Mr. Gladstone, was 
first published about twenty-five years ago, in the 
Guardian; but as it has often since been asked 
for, our readers will, we are sure, thank us for re- 
publishing it, which we do with the author’s per- 
mission. — Ev. Spectator.) 


Jesus, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra tuum latus : 

Tu, per lympham profluentem, 
Tu, per sanguinem tepentem, 
In peccata mi redunda, 

Tolle culpam, sordes munda. 


Coram Te nec justus forem, 
Quamvis tota vi laborem ; 
Nec si fide nunquam cesso, 
Fletu stillans indefesso : 
Tibi soli tantum munus, 
Salva Tu, Salvator unus. 


Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Sed me versus Crucem gero ; 
Vestimenta nudus.oro, 

Opem debilis imploro. 

Fontem Christi quaero immundus, 
Nisi laves, moribundus, 


Dum hos artus vita regit, 

Quando nox sepulchro tegit, 

Mortuos cum stare jubes, 

Sedens Judex inter nubes, 

Jesus, pro me perforatus, 

Condar intra Tuum latus, 
Spectator. 


W. E. G. 





SHELLEY AND MARY. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
SHELLEY AND MARY.* 


THE biography of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
has been repeatedly attempted, but never 
written. The memorials we possess ofa 
most interesting life are disjointed and 
imperfect. No one has had the skill or 
the opportunity to weave them into a life- 
like portrait of a man remarkable not only 
for the lustre of his poetical genius, but 
for the singular charm of his character 
and the strange and tragical incidents of 
his existence. The notes appended by 
Mrs. Shelley to her edition of his poems 
and essays are valuable, but she was her- 
self a personage in the drama of his life, 
who deserves to figure in the place near- 
est her husband. Mr. Hogg had access 
to some of the Shelley papers, and he was 
selected to write the life because he had 
been one of Shelley’s earliest friends ; but 
the vulgarity and egotism with which he 
executed a portion of his task were intol- 
erable, and it was broken off at the very 
period when the life of the poet became 
most interesting. Mr. Garnett’s “ Relics 


of Shelley ” are marked by a higher feel- 


ing of the subject. Mr. Rossetti’s edition 
of Shelley’s poems, with notes, is more 
characteristic of the ingenuity of the ed- 
itor than of the genius of the poet. Mr. 
Buxton Forman has collected with scru- 
pulous and conscientious care, from vari- 
ous sources, in his great classical edition 
of the poems and prose works of Shelley, 
every detail that can throw light on the 
purity of the text and the circumstances 
under which they were composed. Lady 
Shelley herself, the daughter-in-law of the 
poet and the faithful guardian of his rel- 
ics and his fame, published in 1859 a 
small volume entitled “Shelley Memori- 
als,from Authentic Sources,” which has 
gone through several editions, and is, thus 
far, the most ample disclosure of the Shel- 
ley papers and correspondence. But the 
record is still incomplete, partly because 
some of the most important materials to 
be derived from the family archives have 
not been made public, and partly from the 


* Shelley and Mary. A Collection of Letters and 
Documents of a Biographical Character, in the pos- 
session of Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, for private cir- 
culation only. 3 vals. 8vo. 1882. 
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extreme complexity of Shelley’s charac- 
ter and from the exceptional incidents 
which marked his short but eventful life. 
It is not our intention on the present oc- 
casion to add anything to what has already 
been written in this journal on his poeti- 
cal genius, or to anticipate what we hope 
to say on a future occasion of his prose 
writings; for in our judgment Shelley’s 
prose compositions are, in beauty of 
style and vigor of thought, only one de- 
gree less remarkable than his poetry. 
Our present object is to endeavor to pre- 
sent to our readers a more faithful picture 
of the character of the man —a character 
which, in his lifetime, was totally misun- 
derstood, and which even now is slowly 
working its way through the mists of time 
to its meridian lustre. We have been in- 
cited and encouraged to attempt this task 
because wwe have had access, through the 
indulgence of the Shelley family, to pa- 
pers and documents not previously pub- 
lished or divulged, which enable us to add 
some important facts and original docu- 
ments to the record of a life at once so 
interesting and so imperfectly known. 
The volumes, whose title we have prefixed 
to these pages have been prepared for the 
press by Lady Sheiley, with the object of 
preserving from destruction the precious 
records in her possession. They com- 
prise all the letters and other documents 
of a biographical character at present in 
the hands of Shelley’s representatives. 
The collection extends to twelve hundred 
and forty-three pages, and it is probable 
that even these memorials may hereafter 
be enlarged. A good many of these pa- 
pers have already been published, espe- 
cially the letters from Italy, in the works 
to which we have referred. Some of them 
are of too private and confidential a na- 
ture to be placed before the public. But 
we are persuaded that the selection we 
feel ourselves justified in making from 
the remainder, with the permission of 
those who are most deeply interested in 
the subject, will not only gratify the ever- 
extending circle of admirers of Shelley’s 
genius, but will raise and ennoble the es- 
timate of his disposition and character. 
But the task is a difficult one, and can 
only, within these limits, be very imper- 
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fectly performed; for the character of 
Shelley is a psychological phenomenon, 
presenting the most unwonted discrepan- 
cies and contrasts. He had all the sen- 
sitiveness and excitability, but not the 
irritability, of genius ; impetuous and fiery 
at the sight of wrong and the tyranny of 
what he deemed to be injustice or error, 
he was in all the relations of life the gen- 
tlest and most unselfish of human beings. 
In his early childhood his father’s house 
at Field Place rang with his gaiety and 
his pleasantries; he was adored by his 
sisters, one of whom, Elizabeth, did not 
long survive the dreadful catastrophe of 
his fate; but this house of gaiety and 
genius was overshadowed by the gloom 
and precision of his parents, utterly un- 
conscious of the extraordinary gifts of 
the race to which they had given birth. 
School life, as it existed in the Eton of 
those days, was repugnant to Shelley: he 
cared not for its sports; he detested its 
constituted or assumed authority. The 
spirit of rebellion and defiance was strong 
within him, and made him live the life of 
a solitary and an outlaw. At college this 


spirit broke forth with wilder intensity, 
not in the pranks or escapades common to 
youth, but in a frenzy of thought which 
gave birth to “Queen Mab” and the 
atheistical paper that caused his expulsion 


from the university. That paper, which 
Mr. Forman has reprinted, is, barring its 
offensive title, no more than the agnostics 
of the present day assert in every page of 
their works, namely, that the existence of 
the divine being cannot be mathemati- 
cally demonstrated by proofs drawn from 
the senses and the understanding. Shel- 
ley was deluded by the fallacy that be- 
cause a truth cannot be mathematically 
demonstrated by the understanding it is 
no truth at all, and that the reverse of it 
becomes the more probable alternative. 
In justice to Shelley it should be re- 
membered that in his later years he dis- 
claimed all recollection of “ Queen Mab” 
and its outrageous notes; that he said he 
supposed it was villanous trash, like the 
fantastic romances of his boyhood; and 
that it was republished without his con- 
sent and against his will. He was, in 
fact, anxious to suppress it. Mr. Buxton 
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Forman has, however, placed it among 
the “ Juvenilia” at the end of his edition, 
and in Shelley’s history it cannot be omit- 
ted; but it is no real service to the mem. 
ory of a great man to reproduce and per- 
petuate the feeble and foolish productions 
of his earliest years. Nor, indeed, do we 
think it just or desirable to collect all the 
crumbs and fragments of incomplete 
works, struck off in the heat of composi- 
tion, but afterwards rejected by the author 
himself. Every one who writes, and es- 
pecially who writes poetry as Shelley did, 
in woods and waters and a thousand wild 
moods of inspiration, leaves a great deal 
behind him which he would never have 
given to the world, and which had better 
be forgotten. 

It is impossible to trace the source of 
the anti-religious opinions that Shelley 
adopted with so much vehemence, but 
they were undoubtedly inflamed by his 
aversion to the tenets of the Calvinistic 
creed, which he held to be absolutely in- 
consistent with the justice and benevo- 
lence of God, and by his abhorrence of 
the crimes of bigotry, intolerance, and 
persecution committed for ages in the 
name of a pure and holy faith. He hated 
priestcraft ; he hated oppression ; and he 
repelled religious oppression more than 
any other form of tyranny. Yet his life 
was spent in speculations of a highly reli- 
gious character. His philosophy was in- 
tensely spiritual. He utterly rejected the 
materialism of the French school : — 


For birth and life and death, and that strange 
state 

Before the naked soul has found its home, 

All tend to perfect happiness, and urge 

The restless wheels of being on their way, 

Whose flashing spokes, instinct with infinite 
life, 

Bicker and burn to reach their destined goal. 

These are the ideas of Plato, which he 

incorporated with his own, and of a greater 

than Plato. Shelley’s “ Essay on Chris- 

tianity,” though written from his own 

point of view, contains passages which 

might be delivered from a Christian pul- 

pit; for no man ever recognized more 

fully the divine truths that humility, self- 

sacrifice for the good of others, obedience 

to the laws of justice and humanity, and a 
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clear, calm vision of the mystery of birth 
and death are the first conditions of manly 
and vittuous life and thought. It hap- 
pened during the short interview which 
took place between Leigh Hunt and Shel- 
ley just before he was lost to his friends 
forever, that they visited the cathedral of 
Pisa together. This was probably the 
last time he entered a Christian church. 
The music and the beauty of the edifice 
powerfully affected him, and he exclaimed 
to his companion, “* What adivine religion 
that would be which should be founded 
not on faith, but on charity!”* That 
was the form religion assumed in the 
mind of Shelley. St. Paul had said be- 
fore him, “The greatest of these is 
charity.” 

As Shelley had repudiated much of the 
faith, so too he, in some important pas- 
sages of his life, acted in violation of the 
established morality of his time and his 
country, not, however, as men violate 
moral laws, whose rectitude and authority 
they acknowledge, but because he had 
imbibed and adopted a different theory of 
moral obligation to which he adhered. 


Mrs. Shelley was guilty of no exaggera- 
tion when she said, in her note to * Alas- 
tor,” that “in all he did, he, at the time of 
doing it, believed himself justified to his 


own conscience.” When he erred it was 
by a distortion not of moral purpose, but 
of moral judgment; not by passion, but 
by conviction. Conscience itself is no 
infallible guide to those who erect their 
own standard of right and wrong. This 
conception of morality was the fatal mis- 
take of his life. It led to the most tre- 
mendous consequences—to the breach 
of sacred ties — to the defiance of social 
order —to illicit intercourse —to more 
than one suicide — to several distracted 
lives, until death after death closed the 
tragedy. Yet even this was not lawless- 
ness or libertinism, but the result of a 
misguided philosophy and a mistaken rule 
of life. Shelley was no libertine. The 
profligacy of another great poet, which he 
witnessed at Venice, shocked and dis- 


* Leigh Hunt, in his autobiography, says that he 
made this remark to Shelley, not Shelley to him. But 
we have reason to think that his memory deceived him, 
and that the words and the sentiment were Shelley’s. 
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gusted him. He detested obscenity as 
the plague-spot of literature. He ab- 
horred seduction as one of the greatest of 
crimes. When Harriet Westbrook, a girl 
at school, flung herself or was flung by 
others into his arms, with very little love 
or reason on either side, he immediately 
married her, though he was but a boy 
himself, because he knew that any other 
course would be fatal to her reputation, 
and that the woman suffered far more 
from such actions than the man. How 
unhappily that marriage turned out is well 
known, though the circumstances which 
led to its fatal dissolution have been less 
clearly recorded. But no sooner was 
Shelley free to contract other ties than 
he married Mary Godwin, and the eight 
years of his life which followed were 
spent in the closest and most complete 
union of two minds and hearts joined in 
perfect sympathy and constant devotion. 

The correspondence which took place 
in 1820 between Shelley and Southey has 
recently been published as an appendix to 
the letters that passed between the Lau- 
reate and Miss Caroline Bowles. Southey 
intended this publication; he expressly 
says so (p. 76); and he gave Miss Bowles 
leave to copy the letters for this purpose. 
We are sorry for it. Whatever may be 
thought of Shelley’s conduct in life, there 
is a respectful ingenuousness in his ad- 
dress to Southey which might have dis- 
armed a less rancorous partisan; but 
Southey’s answers are remarkable for 
that arrogant ferocity with which he too 
often spoke of poets who were more than 
his equals or his rivals. Where are the 
works of Southey, and where are the 
works of Shelley now in the estimation of 
the world? 

On some matters of fact Southey was 
misinformed; on others he has spoken 
out more plainly than any one else. It is 
untrue that Shelley “attempted to make 
proselytes to his atheistical opinions in a 
girls’ boarding school,” and that “one of 
the girls was expelled for the zeal with 
which she entered into his views.” Har- 
riet Westbrook was not expelled at all, 
nor had she then any peculiar views on 
such subjects. But Southey said what 
was true when he stated that “ Shelley’s 
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first speculative and literary associate 
(Hogg) did attempt to seduce this poor 
girl on their way back from Scotland.” 
It is also true that “ Harriet’s melancholy 
end was the result not of sensibility on 
the score of her husband’s desertion, but 
of shame resulting from her own subse- 
quent conduct.” So far Shelley is in- 
debted to Southey for a species of vin- 
dication; but nothing can justify the 
bitter intolerance of Southey’s invective. 
He holds the language of a Spanish in- 
quisitor to a heretic. Shelley replied in 
more Christian terms, “ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” 

Mr. Browning, in the introduction pre- 
fixed by him several years ago to certain 
alleged letters by Shelley, which were 
afterwards found to be forgeries and with- 
drawn from circulation, expressed, in Jan- 
guage not less true than eloquent, his 
sense of Shelley’s youthful deviations 
from the high road of duty, common 
sense, and propriety, which all occurred 
before he was two-and-twenty, and we 
must be allowed to borrow from him two 
very just and striking sentences : — 


In this respect was the experience of Shel- 
ley peculiarly unfortunate —that the disbelief 
in him as aman even preceded the disbelief 
in him as a writer ; the misconstruction of his 
moral nature preparing the way for the misap- 
preciation of his intellectual labors. 


And again : — 


It would be hard indeed upon this young 
Titan of genius, murmuring, in divine music, 
his human ignorances, through his very thirst 
of knowledge, and his rebellions in mere aspi- 
ration to law, if the melody itself substan- 
tiated the error, and the tragic cutting short 
of life perpetuated into sins such faults as, 
under happier circumstances, would have been 
left behind by the consent of the most arro- 
gant moralist, forgotten on the lowest steps of 
youth, 


Shelley himself regarded with pain, 
though without bitterness, for of that he 
was incapable, the harsh construction 
which had been put upon his youthful writ- 
ings, and the calumnies which had been 
circulated as to his mode of life. In a 
letter to his friend Peacock (published by 
Mrs. Shelley) he says, in 1819: — 


I am regarded by all who know or hear of 
me, except, I think, on the whole, five individ- 
uals, as a rare prodigy of crime and pollution, 
whose look even might infect. This is a large 
computation, and I don’t think I could men- 
tion more than three. Such is the spirit of 
the English abroad as well as at home... . 
Few compensate, indeed, for all the rest, and 
if I were clone I should laugh; or if I were 
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rich enough to do all things, which I shall 
never be. Pity me for my absence from all 
those social enjoyments which England might 
afford me, a which I know so well how to 
appreciate. Still, I shall return some fine 
morning out of pure weakness of heart. 


And in another touching letter : — 


I most devoutly wish I were living near 
London. My inclinations point to Hampstead ; 
but I do not know whether I should not make 
up my mind to something more completely 
suburban, What are mountains, trees, heaths, 
or even the glorious and ever beautiful sky, 
with such sunsets as I have seen at Hamp- 
stead, to friends? Social enjoyment, in some 
form or other, is the alpha and the omega 
of existence. All that I see in Italy —and 
from my tower window I now see the magnifi- 
cent peaks of the Apennine half enclosing the 
plain —is nothing: it dwindles into smoke in 
the mind when I think of some familiar forms 
of scenery, little perhaps in themselves, over 
which old remembrances have thrown a de- 
lightful color. How we prize what we de- 
spised when present! So the ghosts of our 
dead associations rise and haunt us, in revenge 
for our having let them starve and abandoned 
them to perish. 


Shelley was naturally a social being. 
Nothing could be more unlike and remote 
from his disposition than the fierce ego- 
tism of Byron, who quarrelled with the 
world and fled from it, to indulge in soli- 
tary life all the baser passions of his na- 
ture. Shelley, on the contrary, lived in 
Italy with his wife the life of an anchor- 
ite, abstemious, self-denying, generous to 
a fault, consumed with the desire, some- 
times injudiciously directed, to do good to 
his fellow-creatures, and aiding to the 
fullest extent of his power all within his 
reach. He never lived alone; he could 
not live alone ; and his social disposition 
made him indulgent and serviceable to 
persons with whom he contracted an in- 
timacy, although (with the exception of 
Mary Shelley) they were immeasurably 
inferior to himself, not only in genius but 
in heart. It has been supposed that Shel- 
ley was a highly imaginative visionary, 
ae passed his life in a poetical dream- 
land and in philosophical speculations, 
which brought him to the verge of insan- 
ity and unfitted him for society and for the 
ordinary duties of life. Nothing can be 
more untrue. Like all men of genius he 
was eccentric, and the more eccentric as 
he rebelled against many of the conven- 
tional observances of society. Perhaps 
the greatest, if not the happiest, hours of 
his life were those he spent in his boat 
or in the woods, where for the most part 
he conceived and roughly executed the 
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works which make his name imperisha- 
ble. But the moment there was anything 
to be done, especially if it was an act of 
kindness or public utility, he applied him- 
self to it with all the precison of a man of 
business. A man of the world, as it is 
called, he never was, and his judgment of 
the motives and conduct of other men was 
unformed and often erroneous. But his 
advice to the young engineer whom he 
helped with funds to construct a steam- 
boat, his. letters to Godwin, and the course 
he recommended to others in difficult cir- 
cumstances were eminently practical and 
useful. His health, which was never good, 
disqualified him for active life, though he 
thought he might have succeeded in it. 
He never looked to poetry or to literary 
fame as a sufficient and sheeting ob- 
ject. ‘There are not unfrequent traces in 
his correspondence that he thought man 
had other work to perform on earth than 
writing verses, even of the noblest strain. 
Once he suggested to Peacock that it 
might be possible for him to obtain em- 
ployment in India. 

Unlike most of the poets who live upon 
the creation of their own brain and the 
exercise of their art, Shelley was an inde- 
fatigable worker, and he devoted far more 
of his life and time to the works of others 
than to his own. Like his own Prince 
Athanase, — 


He had a gentle yet aspiring mind, 

Just, innocent, with varied learning fed, 
And such a glorious consolation find 

In others’ joy, when all their own is dead! 


An insatiable thirst for knowledge and a 
passionate love of all the highest forms 
of thought, literature, and even science, 
even more than for pure art, filled his ex- 
istence. He had made himself master of 
six languages, besides his.own to which 
he possessed the mistress-key, and with 
the whole range of literature he was fa- 
miliar, from Azschylus to Calderon, from 
Thucydides and Tacitus to Gibbon and 
Sismondi, but more with the ancient than 
with modern writers. Here and there he 
notes with regret some field of enquiry 
(as, for instance, that of English history) 
comparatively unexplored. His days were 
spent in reading, and when evening came 
he still read on — but then he read aloud 
to his wife, who shared his enthusiasm 
and his studies. The record of the books 
they read together in each year is amaz- 
ing. In the first five months of their con- 
nection, Shelley at twenty-two and Mary 
at seventeen, they mastered no less than 
sixty volumes. Yet, in spite of his pre- 
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cocity and its prodigious range, Shelley’s 
literary life only extended from his eigh- 
teenth to his thirtieth year. We know 
but one other instance of a poet of simi- 
lar acquirements; he is happily still 
amongst us; but his years more than out- 
number fourfold the years of Shelley’s 
literary activity. 

It was characteristic of Shelley, though 
this he shared with Coleridge, that he 
combined the finest imaginative power 
and sensibility with a strong logical fac- 
ulty and a love of close philosophical 
reasoning. His prose essays on philo- 
sophical subjects, though for the most 
part fragmentary, are as consummate ex- 
amples of style and thought as his lyrics 
— nothing in them is redundant, nothing 
obscure. And when the hour of inspira- 
tion failed, he translated — he translated 
Plato in language that Plato would not 
have disowned. Take, for example, the 
conclusion of the speech of Agathon in 
the translation of the ‘ Symposium.” 
There is nothing in the English language 
of a more buoyant eloquence. Compared 
with the translation of the same passage 
by Mr. Jowett, it is as diamond to paste. 
Shelley would fain have turned the same 
power of reasoning and eloquence from 
metaphysics and criticism to politics ; for 
the most earnest of all his desires was to 
protest against the evil which, as he 
thought, overruled the governments of the 
world and to advance the reign of justice 
and liberty among men. 

But here his inexperience of the world, 
the times in which he lived, and the influ- 
ences under which he fell, betrayed him 
into all the errors which could perplex an 
enthusiast. To be born in 1792 and to 
enter upon life in 1810 was to be a witness 
of the wildest revolution, of the most 
desolating wars, and ultimately of the 
most oppressive reaction which had ever 
afflicted Europe. No wonder that Shelley 
imbibed that revolutionary miasma which 
had intoxicated Southey and Wordsworth. 
On such a mind and at such atime the 
writings of Rousseau had an influence 
which it is scarcely possible for our own 
generation toconceive. The regeneration 
of the world was at hand. There were to 
be a new heaven and anewearth. These 
bewildering lights were reflected on the 
boyish mind of Shelley by the writings of 
Mary Wollstonecraft and the pedantic 
rigorism of Godwin, who, without a spark 
of poetry in his own nature, was doomed 
to overshadow the existence of a great 

oet. 
4 As Shelley approached manhood, and 
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in the remainder of his short space of life, 
England lay bound under the darkest 
spells of Tory government and religious 
intolerance. There was enough, and more 
than enough, in those years to provoke 
the fiercest remonstrances and the gloom- 
iest forebodings. No doubt much of the 
language of the advanced Liberals of that 
day was extravagant, and their theories 
were wild; it was not given to them to 
foresee that the cause of moderate reform 
and gradual progress would triumph in 
the end over the evils they denounced. 
But sixty years ago a Radical was a 
traitor, an apostate, and an outlaw. In 
some respects these men lived before 
their time; in other respects they mistook 
its course. 

The changes which the world has wit- 
nessed in the last half-century are at least 
as great as any they anticipated. They 
have been brought about not by revolu- 
tion or by force (which indeed Shelley 
abhorred), but by peace, by the spread of 
knowledge, by the reform of the law, by 
enlarged tolerance of opinion, and by the 
marvellous material applications of sci- 
ence. But these large steps of progress 
towards a better future of the world, 
which Shelley saw as in a dream, and 
which he exaggerated because they ap- 
peared to him arrayed in visionary radi- 
ance, had their prophets and their martyrs, 
who were in some degree the precursors 
of another age. Some such _ intuition 
burst on Shelley when he exclaimed to 
the west wind rushing in a tempest over 
the Arno: — 


Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one ! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And by the incantation of this verse 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth, 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! Oh! wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


But such expressions of a belief in the 
influence of his own mind and writings 
are extremely rare in Shelley. He_per- 
ceived that his own times understood him 
not, and he had no clear perception of his 
relation to the times to come. 

It has been said by Mr. Carlyle that 
unconsciousness is one of the character- 
istics of transcendent genius, and if this 
paradox were true, Carlyle’s own exorbi- 
tant opinion of himself condemns him. 





But the life of Shelley might be quoted in 
support of it. Entirely devoid of affecta- 
tion, with no vanity, and no desire to 
parade his works before the world, he 
does not conceal his disappointment at 
the singular absence of success which at- 
tended his efforts. The limited notoriety 
he had acquired was due to his follies and 
his misfortunes, for his works all fell still- 
born from the press; and there is abun- 
dant evidence that he had himself formed 
no conception of their incomparable ex- 
cellence and future fame. Byron, Moore, 
Southey, and Scott were the poets of the 
day, whose name was on every lip and 
who were scudding before the breeze of 
popularity and success. When the “ Pro- 
metheus” and “The Cenci” could with 
difficulty find a publisher, and their circu- 
lation was limited to a few copies struck 
off in Italy or in Paris, Shelley simply 
observes that Byron and Moore are much 
better poets than himself, although in 
“The Cenci” he had endeavored to write 
in amore simple and popular form; but 
he did not “think much of it.” That was 
his own verdict on the most powerful 
tragedy that had been written in the En- 
glish language since the days of Eliza- 
beth. It is true that when Byron read 
the “ Doge of Venice” to him at Ravenna, 
he remarked, in a letter to Leigh Hunt, 
that if the “ Foscari” was a tragedy, his 
own work was not one. 

The only poem of his own of which he 
ever spoke in terms of confidence is the 
“ Adonais.” The praise of that immortal 
work was welcome to him, for he thought 
it was deserved, and he was curious to 
learn what was said of it. To Mr. Ollier, 
his publisher, he wrote: “The Adonais, 
in spite of its mysticism, is the least im- 
perfect of my compositions, and, as the 
image of my regret and compassion for 
poor Keats, I wish it to be so.” And 
again: “I am especially curious to hear 
the fate of Adonais. I confess I should 
be surprised if ‘hat poem were born to 
immortality of oblivion.” He also thought 
well of the “Prometheus Unbound,” 
though he did not expect it would find 
more than twenty readers. Yet even at 
that time he wrote to the Gisbornes : “ The 
decision of the cause, whether or not / 
am a poet, is removed from the present 
time to the hour when our posterity shall 
assemble; but the court is a very severe 
one, and I fear that the verdict will be 
* Guilty — death.’” 

The extreme modesty of Shelley was 
perfectly genuine. He condescended 
without the least pretension to men im- 
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measurably beneath him: he writes about 
the miserable productions of Captain 
Medwin and the feeble verses of Leigh 
Hunt as if they ranked with his own. He 
resented the furious. attacks made on him 
by our Quarterly contemporary — not be- 
cause they criticised his poetry, and failed 
to discern the splendor of a genius which 
was to be a glory of our language and of 
the world, but because he regarded them 
as the expression of personal injustice 
and malice, and because they calumniated 
his manner of life. The article on “ Alas- 
tor’? was at first attributed to Southey 
(whom Shelley had known and liked), but 
that proved untrue. It was then imputed 
to Milman, and Shelley denounced it as 
the work of an angry priest. Milman, 
with admirable magnanimity, never re- 
pelled the charge, though, in fact, few 
men were more keenly alive to Shelley’s 
genius. We now learn, after all, that this 
much-contested article was the work of 
Mr. Coleridge — not the poet, but his 
nephew, whom we have all known in 
calmer times as the venerable, amiable, 
and accomplished Sir John Taylor Cole- 
.ridge, a judge and a privy councillor! 
But these incidents had but a passing 
effecton Shelley. He was more anxious 
for the success of others, as, for example, 
Leigh Hunt, than for his,own, and far 
more intent on the contemplation of na- 
ture, of his own thoughts, and of the great 
writers of old, than on his own fame. In 
the library at Ferrara Shelley saw and 
compared two manuscripts in the hand- 
writing of Ariosto and Tasso: of the 
latter (who was his favorite) he says: “It 
is the symbol of an intense and earnest 
mind, exceeding at times its own depth, 
and admonished to return by the waters 
of oblivion striking upon its adventurous 
feet.” The words appear to us to be still 
more appropriate to him who wrote them. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to re- 
mark that our own opinions differ as 
widely as possible from many of the opin- 
ions which Shelley had, as we think, the 
misfortune to entertain and to express. 
It is hardly conceivable to us that to any 
man of intellect nature should be so elo- 
quent and Heaven so speechless ; that he 
should have revelledin the philosophy of 
Plato without reaching its highest con- 
clusions ; that he should have practised 
many of the Christian virtues without ac- 
knowledging the supreme beauty and 
authority of the Christian law; that he 


should have pursued phantoms which he 


took for ideal virtue and truth, and missed 
the reality. But his character and his 
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genius claim a large measure of tolerance 
and sympathy. He differed as much from 
the ordinary standard of mankind as if 
there had been in him the soul of some 
superior order of beings. The thought of 
death was ever present to him; it pervades 
all he wrote, from the first invocation of 
his earliest poem, — 


How wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep! 


down to the closing strains of life. His 
own death, sudden, mysterious, in the 
bosom of the ocean he eed. broke the 
spell that bound him. It was the watch- 
word of liberty to a powerful spirit in a 
feeble frame, and he passed from dark- 
ness to the fulness of a purer light. 


But enough of these general considera- 
tions, which are suggested to us by a 
closer acquaintance with the memorials 
of Shelley’s life now before us, for they 
have considerably modified and raised our 
own opinion, not of the poet, but of the 
man. We shall now confine ourselves 


more closely to these records, passing 
over his earliest youth, which has been 
fully related by others. 

Shelley was expelled from Oxford on 
Lady Day, 1811; his father, deeply irri- 


tated, forbade him to return to Field 
Place ; he took lodgings in Poland Street, 
London, where he lived in great pecu- 
niary embarrassment. His sisters saved 
their pocket-money, and sent secretly to 
their brother the fruits of their economy, 
and, as they dared not meet him, it was 
conveyed to him by their schoolfellow, a 
handsome girl named Harriet Westbrook. 
This led to his acquaintance with her 
family, which was much. below his own in 
rank and position. There seems to be 
little doubt that the Westbrooks encour- 
aged the intimacy, more especially Eliza 
Westbrook, a sister much older than 
Harriet and than Shelley himself. She 
had her own views and purposes in pro- 
moting this connection. Shelley, who was 
just recovering from the disappointment 
of his early attachment to his cousin, 
Harriet Grove, offered, by a generous im- 
pulse, to marry the second Harriet, be- 
cause she complained that her father 
insisted on sending her back to school. 
The plan of the elopement was known to 
Eliza Westbrook, who ought to have been 
her sister’s guardian. Their mother was 
alive, but she seems to have taken no 
steps in the matter, and we strongly sus- 
pect that the Westbrook family were 
privy to the elopement, which promised 
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to place their daughter in a rank of life 
far above her own. No attempt was 
made to restrain the young lady or to fol- 
low the fugitives, which would not have 
been difficult. 

The following letter from Shelley’s 
cousin Charles Grove to Lady Shelley 
gives a precise account of this occur- 
rence : — 


Grey’s Lodge, Torquay, Feb. 24, 1860. 

My dear Lady Shelley, — Bysshe’s first ac- 
quaintance with Harriet Westbrook was in 
January 1811. I was his companion on his 
first visit to her to take a present from his sis- 
ter Mary, who was at school with her. His 
acquaintance with her was improved in conse- 
quence of his coming to London within two 
months, having been expelled from Oxford. 
Then, if not before that, Miss Westbrook had 
entered into correspondence with Bysshe in 
consequence of his having published a ro- 
mance (Zastrozzi). 

In consequence of his father’s refusal to re- 
ceive him at Field Place at that time, my eldest 
brother, Thomas, and his first wife, invited 
Bysshe to their house in Radnorshire, Cwm 
Elan. From thence, in the month of July or 
August, Bysshe wrote to me to say that circum- 
stances had led Harriet Westbrook to throw 
herself upon his protection, and that whereas 
his own happiness was altogether blighted in 
having lost the hope of being united to my sis- 
ter (Harriet Grove), their engagement having 
been dissolved in the summer of 1810, he con- 
sidered the only thing worth living for was 
self-sacrifice for the happiness of others. He 
expressed his resolution as being taken, and 
that he was about to leave Cwm in conse- 
quence. After his signature he added this 


Hear it not, Percy, for it is a knell 
That summons thee to Heaven or to Hell. 


Bysshe did not elope immediately on leaving 
Cwm Elan, but went to Captain Pilford, his 
uncle in Sussex. From his house it was that 
he came to my brother John in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in October 1811. Here he ar- 
ranged his plan unknown to my brother, but 
not unknown to me. Bysshe went to a small 
coffee-house in Mount Street, whence he wrote 
a letter to Harriet mentioning the time he 
would be ready with a hackney coach the next 
morning. Bysshe and I went together the 
next morning to Mount Street, where we were 
soon joined by Miss Hl. W. We drove to the 
place im the city from whence the Northern 
Mails started, I think it was the Spread Eagle 
in Gracechurch Street. There we remained 
the whole day till the hour of departure, which 
was about 8 ?.M., when I saw them into the 
Edinburgh Mail and took leave of them. 

Yours, etc., 
CHARLES GROVE. 


Shelley was nineteen and his wife six- 


teen when this occurred. It should be 
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added that, as some doubt was cast on the 
validity of the marriage which took place 
on their arrival in Scotland, Shelley mar- 
ried his wife a second time in England, 
and this not long before their final sepa- 
ration. This was done to prevent the 
possibility of any doubt of the legitimacy 
of an expected heir, who was, in fact, 
born some months afterwards. 

This rash marriage was the first fatal 
step in the disasters of Shelley’s life. It 
was aggravated by the circumstance that, 
on their return to England soon after- 
wards, Eliza Westbrook met them at 
York, and quartered herself upon them 
with a tenacity which Shelley never had 
the strength to shake off, although he 
soon found out that he had great reason 
to detest this unwelcome appendage. 
Many men have suffered things untold 
from their mothers-in-law, who accord- 
ingly have an indifferent reputation ; but 
it was the fate of Shelley to be sacrificed 
and devoured by his sisters-in-law. Eliza 
Westbrook, and afterwards Jane Clair- 
mont, the daughter of Godwin’s second 
wife by her first marriage, were the curses 
of his existence. Jane Clairmont, how- 
ever, was in no way related in blood to 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 

We shall not repeat what has been said 
by Mr. Hogg and others of the next three 
years of Shelley’s life. Sir Timothy had 
so far relaxed that he allowed his son 
200/. a year, and on this small income the 
boy and girl pair, with their constrictor, 
wandered to Ireland, to the Lakes, to 
Wales —a desultory, uncertain mode of 
life, of which small record remains. The 
autumn of 1813 found them temporarily 
settled at a house called High Elms, near 
Bracknell, where Hogg visited them. But 
their relations had then become extremely 
painful. It isstatedin the “ Memorials:” 
“ Towards the close of 1813 estrange- 
ments, which for some time had been 
slowly growing between Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelley, came toa crisis. Separation en- 
sued, and Mrs. Shelley returned to her 
father’s house. Here she gave birth to 
her second child—a son, who died in 
1826.” More has not been said, and a 
natural reluctance is felt to touch on the 
weakness of an unhappy woman who was 
more sinned against, by some of her near- 
est connections, than sinning. But the 
causes of this estrangement date from a 
much earlier period than has been sup- 
posed. Mr. Peacock’s statement (in 
Frazer’s Magazine) that “there was no 
estrangement, no shadow of a thought of 
separation, till Shelley became acquainted, 
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not long after the second marriage (March 
24, 1814), with the lady who was subse- 
quently his second wife,” is not only un- 
founded, but it is the reverse of the truth. 
Harriet Shelley had for some time past 
acquired habits the most repugnant to 
Shelley’s abstemious vegetarian diet, and 
in this, to say the least of it, she had not 
been checked by her sister, and other cir- 
cumstances had occurred which prove 
how little they were united. We believe 
it to be much nearer the truth to say that 
the separation of Shelley and his wife 
had virtually taken place before his inti- 
macy with Godwin’s daughter began. He 
had known Godwin since 1812, but Mary 
Godwin was then a child of fourteen, and 
Shelley* had taken no notice of her. It 
was not until June or July, 1814, that these 
two fiery natures discovered and disclosed 
their mutualattachment. On July 28 they 
left England together; but there is evi- 
dence to show that even this step was 
scarcely premeditated, and that a few 
days before Mary Godwin believed and 
acknowledged their union to be impossi- 
ble. Harriet Shelley returned, or had al- 
ready returned, to her father’s house. 
Shelley made over to her a part of his 
income, and she retained all that she re- 
ceived from her own family. She was, 
therefore, not exposed to any pecuniary 
embarrassments, except those caused by 
her own imprudence. Ianthe, the eldest 
child of Shelley, remained with her, and 
in the course of the autumn, as above 
mentioned, she gave birth to a son, who, 
if he had lived, would have inherited the 
Shelley title and estates. We are not 
aware that there exists any record of 
strong feeling on her part against Shelley 
caused by this breach of duty — perhaps 
it was not unexpected by her. 

But the most singular trait in this 
strange history is that Shelley himself re- 
garded his elopement as no Sevoeh at all 
of at least friendly relations with his wife; 
for within a fortnight he wrote her the fol- 
lowing letter from Troyes, whilst he was 
on the road to Switzerland with Mary. 

Troyes, 120 miles from Paris, on the way to 
Switzerland, August 13, 1814. 

My dearest Harriet, —I write to you from 
this detestable town; I write to show that I 
do not forget you ; I write to urge you to come 
to Switzerland, where you will at last find one 
firm and constant friend, to whom your inter- 
ests will be always dear — by whom your feel- 
ings will never wilfully be injured. From 
none can you expect this but me — all else are 
either unfeeling or selfish, or have beloved 
friends of their own, as Mrs. B——, to whom 
their attention and affection is confined, 
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I will write at length from Neufchatel, or 
you direct your letters ‘au Bureau de la Poste, 
Neufchatel,” until you hear again. We have 
journeyed from Paris on foot, with a mule to 
carry our baggage ; and Mary, who has not 
been sufficiently well to walk, fears the fatigue 
of walking. We passed through a fertile 
country, neither interesting from the character 
of the inhabitants nor the beauty of the scen- 
ery. We came 120 miles in four days; the 
last two days we passed over the country that 
was the seat of war. I cannot describe to you 
the frightful desolation of this scene; village 
after village entirely ruined and burned, the 
white ruins towering in innumerable forms of 
destruction among the beautiful trees. The 
inhabitants were famished ; families once in- 
dependent now beg their bread in this wretched 
country ; no provisions; no accommodation ; 
filth, misery, and famine everywhere. (You 
will see nothing of this on your route to Ge- 
neva.) I must remark to you that, dreadful as 
these calamities are, I can scarcely pity the 
inhabitants ; they are the most unamiable, in- 
hospitable, and unaccommodating of the hu- 
man race. We go by some carriage from this 
town to Neufchatel, because I have strained 
my leg, and am unable to walk. I hope to be 
recovered by that time; but on our last day’s 
journey I was perfectly unable to walk. Mary 
resigned the mule tome. Our walk has been, 
excepting this, sufficiently agreeable ; we have 
met none of the robbers they prophesied at 
Paris. You shall know our adventures more 
detailed if I do not hear at Neufchatel that I 
am soon to have the pleasure of communicat- 
ing to you in person, and of welcoming you to 
some sweet retreat I will procure for you 
among the mountains. I have written to Pea- 
cock to superintend money affairs ; he is ex- 
pensive, inconsiderate, and cold, but surely not 
utterly perfidious and unfriendly and unmind- 
ful of our kindness to him; besides, interest 
will secure his attention to these things. I 
wish you to bring with you the two deeds 
which Tahourdin has to prepare for you, as 
also a copy of the settlement. Do not part 
with any of your money. But what shall be 
done about the books? You can consult on 
the spot. With love to my sweet little Ianthe, 
ever most affectionately yours, 

I write in great haste; we depart 


directly. 


It is difficult to conceive anything more 
wild and impracticable — the more so as 
Shelley himself, travelling with another 
woman who was not his wife, invites his 
wife in terms of endearment to join him 
in Switzerland, which he had not reached 
and where he was not going to stay. It 
is the scheme of a reckless child. If it 
were not for the serious character and 
the deplorable consequences which this 
scappatura, as Mrs. Shelley somewhere 
calls it, subsequently assumed, the narra- 
tive would read more like a fairy tale of 
babes wandering in a wood—a Méhr.- 
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chen ohne Ende—than a passage in the 
lives of contemporary men and women. 
For we have the whole record before us. 
It was the practice of Shelley and Mary 
to keep a short journal of the occurrences 
of each day. This record begins on the 
very day of their elopement. It was con- 
tinued to the end of their lives. Few 
human existences can be traced so mi- 
nutely — where they were, what they did, 
what they read, whom they saw, now and 
then what they felt and thought —it is 
all there in an unbroken, indissoluble 
union, sometimes entered by one hand, 
sometimes by the other, but always in one 
journal book. The first page records the 
starting-point of this new life. They fled 
from London at four in the morning, 
reached Dover at four in the afternoon, 
embarked in an open boat at six, and 
crossed the Channel in the night. 


The wind was violent and contrary. If we 
could not reach Calais, the sailors proposed 
making Boulogne. They promised only two 
hours’ sail from the shore, yet hour after hour 
passed, and we were still far distant when the 
moon sank in the red and stormy horizon, and 
the fast-flashing lightning became pale in the 
breaking day. We were proceeding slowly 
against the wind, when suddenly a thunder 
squall struck the sail and the waves rushed 
into the boat ; even the saitors believed that 
our situation was perilous. The wind had 
now changed, and we drove, before a wind 
that came in violent gusts, directly to Calais. 

Mary did not know our danger; she was 
resting between my knees, that were unable to 
support her ;'she did not speak or look, but I 
felt that she was there. I had time in that 
moment to reflect and even to reason upon 
death ; it was rather a thing of discomfort and 
of disappointment than of horror tome. We 
should never be separated, but in death we 
might not feel or know our union as now. I 
hope, but my hopes are not unmixed with fear 
for what will befall this inestimable spirit 
when we appear to die. 

The morning broke; the lightning died 
away; the violence of the wind abated; we 
arrived at Calais whilst Mary still slept ; we 
drove upon the sands ; suddenly the broad sun 
rose over France.* 


Never certainly was an elopement de- 
scribed with such reflections or in such 


terms. Jane Clairmont accompanied 


* The journal from which this extract is taken was 
afterwards in part rewritten by Mary Shelley and pub- 
lished under the title *‘ A History of Six weeks’ Tour 
through a Part of France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland.”’ It was also prefixed by her to the second 
volume of the “* Essays and Letters” published in 1840. 
But there is no reference in this published narrative to 
the peculiar circumstances under which the journey was 
made, and many striking passages are omitted. Our 
extracts are from the original journal kept at the time. 
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them in their flight. How she fared in 
the voyage does not appear. She is usu- 
ally mentioned in the journals by the more 
euphonious name of Clare. 

Soon, however, the highflown language 
of love, poetry, and romance subsides 
into pure comedy. They reach Paris on 
August 2; Shelley finds out that he has 
no money, and sells his watch and chain 
for eight napoleons and five francs; at 
length a remittance of 60/. arrives, and 
they resolve to proceed on foot to Switzer- 
land. 


Monday, August 8.—(Mary.) Jane and 
Shelley go to the ass merchant; we buy an 
ass. Day spent in preparations for departure. 
We set out for Charenton in the evening, car- 
rying the ass, who was weak and unfit for la- 
bor. We arrived at Charenton late. One 
horrible spasm. 

Tuesday, August 9.—(Shelley.) We sell 
our ass and purchase a mule, in which we much 
resemble him who never made a bargain but 
always lost half... . We arrive without ad- 
ventures, but not without feelings of pride and 
pleasure, at Guignes, a town nine leagues from 
Charenton. 


So they go on, through villages and 
towns devastated by the Cossacks, to 
Provins, Nogent, and Troyes. There, 
Shelley having sprained his foot, they 
resolve to continue the journey ez voiture, 
and the letter we have just quoted was 
written to his wife. Mule and saddle are 
sold with a loss of fifteen napoleons, and 
a carriage bought for five napoleons, and 
a mule hired to take it to Neufchatel. 
Thence to Soleure and Lucerne. The 
Lake of Lucerne enchants them. 


August 23.— We land at Bessen (?). We 
sleep at Brunnen, Before we sleep, however, 
we look out of window. 

Wednesday, August 24.— We consult on 
our situation. We cannot procure a house ; 
we are in despair; the filth of the apartment 
is terrible to Mary; she cannot bear it all the 
winter... . At last we find a lodging in an 
ugly house they call the Chateau for one louis 
per month, which we take ; it consists of two 
rooms. Mary and Shelley walk to the shore 
of the lake and read the description of the 
siege of Jerusalem in Tacitus. 

Thursday, August 25.— We read Abbé Ba- 
ruel’s “ Histoire de Jacobinisme.” Shelley 
and Jane make purchases, We pack up our 
things and take possession of our house, which 
we have engaged for sixmonths. We arrange 
our apartment and write part of Shelley’s 
romance. 

Friday, August 26. — Write the romance till 
three o’clock. Propose crossing Mount St. 
Gothard. Determine at last to return to En- 
gland; only wait to set off till the washer- 
woman brings home our linen. The little 
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Frenchman arrives with tubs and plums and 
scissors and salt. The linen is not dry; we 
are compelled to wait till to-morrow. 


They proceeded by boat, ever Shelley’s 
favorite mode of conveyance, down the 
Reuss and the Rhine, sometimes sleeping 
in the boat, whirled onwards by the cur- 
rent and meeting with sundry discomforts 
till they reach Holland, and land at 
Gravesend, without a penny to pay the 
captain, on September 13. The whole 
expedition lasted forty-seven days. 

On the following day Shelley calls on 
Harriet, his wife, “ who is certainly a very 
odd creature;” engages lodgings; and 
reads ‘ The Excursion” to Mary, in which 
they are much disappointed. The details 
of this gipsy life, very shortly given in 
the journal book, are inexpressibly queer 
and diverting. They read incessantly, 
frequently aloud: ‘“ Thalaba,” Lewis’s 
* Monk,” Godwin’s * Political Justice,” 
Anacreon, ** Madoc,” “ Rasselas,” ‘ The 
Empire of the Nairs,” and a dozen other 
books are rapidly devoured; and indeed, 
this passion for copious and omnivorous 
reading never abandons either Shelley or 
Mary for the rest of their lives. For 
amusement they “sail little boats” on 
the lake of Naugis (wherever that may 
be), “set off little fire-boats and let o 


fireworks,” and make plans for converting 
and liberating two heiresses, and running 


off to the west of Ireland. In the midst 
of these puerilities, Shelley fires off a 
magnanimous sentiment which might 
have been a warning and a forecast of his 
future. 


Friday, October 14. — Jane’s insensibility and 
incapacity for the slightest degree of friend- 
ship. The feelings occasioned by this discov- 
ery prevent me (Shelley) from maintaining any 
measure in security... . Beware of giving 
way to trivial sympathies. Content yourself 
with one great affection — with a single mighty 
hope : let the rest of mankind be the subjects 
of your benevolence, your justice, and, as hu- 
man beings, of your sensibility; but as you 
value many hours of peace, never suffer more 
than one even to approach the hallowed circle. 
Nothing should shake the great spirit which is 
not sufficiently mighty to destroy it... . The 
most exalted philosophy, the truest virtue, 
consists in an habitual contempt of self; a 
subduing of all angry feelings ; a sacrifice of 
pride and selfishness. When you attempt to 
benefit either an individual or a community, 
abstain from imputing it as an error that they 
despise or overlook your virtue. 

Never was there a stranger combination 
of lofty sentiments, of poetry and philos- 
ophy, of genius and literary acquirements, 
with a simplicity worthy of Moses Prim- 
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rose at the fair, and of pastimes which 
might have amused aninfant. For, during 
all this autumn of 1814, Shelley was in 
a position of extreme embarrassment. 
Godwin, indignant at the flight of his 
daughters, refused to see or correspond 
with them. Shelley’s relations with Har- 
riet are not unfriendly; he a 
calls on her. “ WE,” says Mary, “thin 
of calling on her.” A good-humored let- 
ter arrives from Harriet, but meanwhile 
she was incurring debts for which Shelley 
was of course liable, and on October 20 
Harriet leaves her father’s house to go we 
know not whither. Desperate attempts 
are made to raise money to meet their 
daily wants and pay these debts. Shelley 
resorts to money-lenders and post-obits at 
a ruinous charge; he is tracked by bailiffs, 
and obliged to fly to a place of conceal- 
ment; Mary and he can only meet by ap- 
pointment in St. Paul’s or Staple Inn; 
they correspond, and Shelley, in the midst 
of terms of endearment and distress, ad- 
vises her to read Cicero’s “ Paradoxa,” 
“one particularly concerning Regulus.” 
In the midst of all this indescribable con- 
fusion Harriet. Shelley, about December 
1, gives birth toa son and heir. On the 
following day Shelley calls on Harriet, 
“who treats him with insulting selfish- 
ness:” no wonder. Meanwhile Godwin’s 
affairs were, as usual, in a wretched 
plight; and although he had refused to 
communicate with Shelley except through 
an attorney, Shelley contrives to raise 
go/., which is sent to his relief. 

These degrading troubles fortunately 
soon came to anend. In consequence of 
the death of Sir Bysshe Shelley in Jan- 
uary, 1815, Sir Timothy succeeded to the 
baronetcy and the estates, and, yielding 
to the pressure of advice, he consented to 
allow his son 1,000/. a year. For the 
simple wants and habits of the poet this 
income was an ample one; but to supply 
his boundless munificence to others and 
the exactions of those who preyed upon 
his kindness, ten times the amount would 
not have sufficed. Towards the close of 
his life, Shelley estimated that he had 
charged the family estates, which were 
entailed on him, with debt to the amount 
of 22,500/.; for this sum he had received 
far less in cash, and a great part of what 
he did receive was spent in assisting 
Godwin and other persons. As, however, 
he died before his father, the post-obits 
never became due. Shelley, in the course 
of this winter, walked a hospital in the 
hope of learning enough of surgery to 
enable him to alleviate the sufferings of 
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the poor. But he was himself in a de- 
plorable state of health, threatened with 
symptoms of pulmonary consumption and 
subject to paroxysms of pain. 

The spring and summer of 1815 passed 
more calmly. On February 20, Mary 
gave birth to a little girl, a seven months’ 
child, which lived but a few days. On 
April 10, Shelley “passes the morning 
with Harriet, who is in a surprisingly 
good humor ;” and on April 21 and 22 
Shelley “goes to Harriet to procure his 
son, who is to appear in one of the 
courts:” but he “has been much teased 
by Harriet.” Was there ever such a sit- 
uation? However, Shelley and Mary 
read enormously: Ariosto, Gibbon, Co- 
rinne, Fontenelle, Wordsworth, Spenser, 
Ovid, Sallust, Livy, Seneca, Hesiod, He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, Homer, the New 
Testament, appear in the long list off 
works devoured or perused. In May, to 
their infinite relief, Jane Clairmont leaves 
them and retires to a cottage in the coun- 
try. “After so much discontent, such 
violent scenes, such a turmoil of passion 
and hatred,” she says, “ you will hardly 
believe how enraptured | am with this 
dear little quiet spot.” But that truce 
was to be of short duration. Shelley and 
Mary made a tour along the Devonshire 
coast and a visit to Clifton, after which 
he rented a house on Bishopgate Heath, 
in Windsor Forest. In those woodlands 
he composed “ Alastor,” the first poem he 
gave openly to the world. 

Soon fresh evils from similar causes 
were about to arise, by which Shelley was 
doomed to suffer for the faults of others. 
During Jane Clairmont’s absence from 
Mary to that retreat which she had de- 
scribed in glowing language, she made 
the acquaintance of, and formed a con- 
nection with, Lord Byron quite unknown 
to any of her family, we are not told how 
or when.* But a few dates tell the story. 
Lady Byron withdrew from her husband 
in the middle of January, 1816. Lord 
Byron left England on April 25, 1816. 
The child, afterwards called Allegra, the 
offspring of Lord Byron and Jane Clair- 
mont, was born on January 12, 1817. We 
need say no more. But already, on May 
6, 1816, Jane Clairmont was at Paris on 
her way to join Lord Byron, and on May 
13 she arrived at Geneva. “ Yielding,” as 


* There is no evidence at all that this connection of 
Byron and Jane Clairmont existed before Lady Byron 
quitted her husband, but it is not impossible that it 
may have been one of the causes of that mysterious oc- 
currence. Certainly the connection did exist immedi- 
ately afterwards. 





she says, “to her pressing solicitations,” 
Shelley and Mary accompanied her. This 
was the occasion of the visit of the Shel- 
~ to Switzerland, during the residence 
of Byron at the Campagn Diodati. It is 
therefore clear that on this occasion it 
was Jane Clairmont who took the Shelleys 
abroad, and not the Shelleys who took 
Jane Clairmont. Godwin remonstrated 
with them and opposed the journey, know- 
ing nothing of Jane Clairmont’s peculiar 
position and motives. Previous to this 
visit, we believe that Shelley was slightly 
if at all acquainted with Byron; Moore 
says that they had never met. The de- 
tails of their intercourse at Geneva, and 
of their voyage round the lake, where 
they narrowly escaped shipwreck, have 
frequently been published. Moore has 
recorded in just and graceful language, in 
his life of Byron (iii. 271), the nature and 
the causes of their sympathy and of their 
differences. The incidents of their later 
lives, both so early and so abruptly ended, 
brought them into much closer intimacy, 
but it could hardly be called friendship. 
Shelley always mistrusted Byron’s “ Pro- 
tean” character. On August 29 the 
Shelleys left Geneva, and reached En- 
gland on September 8. Jane Clairmont 
returned with them, and there is reason 
to suppose that, in spite of the position in 
which she found herself, her temporary 
connection with Byron had been followed 
by‘aversion on his part, which it must be 
confessed her character was likely to in- 
spire in such a man as Byron was. At 
any rate she and her child were thrown 
upon the Shelleys only. On their return 
they went first to Bath, and shortly after- 
wards to Marlow, which was to be their 
residence in the following year. 

But ere that year came more than one 
terrible catastrophe crossed their stormy 
path. Mr. Kegan Paul, in his life of 
Godwin (vol. ii., p. 239), has described in 
becoming language the character and the 
fate of Fanny Godwin, as she was called, 
though she was in fact the daughter of 
Mary Wollstonecraft by Gilbert Imlay, 
and therefore the half-sister of Mary. She 
is described as an amiable and accom- 
plished young woman of twenty-two, but 
she had imbibed an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the writings and principles of 
her mother (who died in her infancy), and 
she inherited a morbid depression which 
at times approached insanity. Mrs. God- 
win, her stepmother, was a person who 
rendered life intolerable to those who 
shared it with her. On October 3 Fanny 
wrote to Mary a letter which was col- 
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lected and business-like, though it related 
chiefly to family quarrels and perplexi- 
ties ; another letter was received from her 
on the 8th; an alarming one on the gth. 
On that day she had swallowed laudanum 
and terminated her existence. Shelley 
rushed down to Swansea as fast as post- 
horses could carry him; but before he 
arrived all was over. 

Nor was this the last or the worst of 
these dreadful incidents. We shall bor- 
row the language of Mr. Kegan Paul to 
describe what followed : — 


On Saturday, November 9, Harriet Shelley 
drowned herself in the Serpentine.* ... 
Whatever view may be taken of the breach 
between husband and wife, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that Harriet’s suicide was not directly 
caused by her husband’s treatment. However 
his desertion of her contributed or did not 
contribute to the life she afterwards led, the 
immediate cause of her death was that her 
father’s door was shut against her, though he 
had at first sheltered her and her children. 
This was done by order of her sister, who 
would not allow Harriet access to the bedside 
of her dying father. 


Whatever may have been the frailties 
of this unhappy girl (for she was scarcely 
twenty at the time of her death), it is im- 
possible not to feel the deepest compas- 


sion for a woman deprived of the protec- 
tion and control on which she had a right 
to rely. And what Shelley called “the 
weight of the horror of this event” hung 
over the remainder of his own existence. 
Lady Shelley has said in her own “ Me- 
morials : ”? — 


Harriet’s death has sometimes been ascribed 
to Shelley. This is entirely false. There was 
no immediate connexion whatever between her 
tragic end and any conduct on the part of her 
husband, It is true, however, that it was a 
permanent source of the deepest sorrow to 
him: for never during all his after life did the 
dark shade depart which had fallen on his 
gentle and sensitive nature from the self-sought 
grave of the companion of his early youth. 


(P. 62.) 


The violent breach of those domestic 
ties, against which Mary Wollstonecraft 
and Godwin had raised their voices, was 
avenged by frightful catastrophes, falling 
alike on the guilty and the guiltless. 
Wrong worked out its fatal consequences, 
though bya circuitous path. But some 
extenuating circumstances are at least 


* We think Mr. Kegan Paul has mistaken the date 
of this deplorable event. He says himself that the 
body was not found until Deceméder 9, a month later, 
which is incredible. Is is certain that the Shelleys first 
heard the fact on December 16, not before. 
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established. The estrangement and vir- 
tual separation of Shelley and his wife 
preceded by some time his intimacy with 
Mary Godwin, and that estrangement was 
not without cause. When Shelley re- 
newed his marriage in March, 1814, he 
had certainly no design to cast off his 
wife under the doubtful validity of the 
previous Scotch marriage, or to allow the 
legitimacy of his heir to be questioned. 
Nearly two years and a half elapsed be- 
tween the separation and the death of 
Harriet, during which time Shelley con- 
tributed liberally to her support, corre- 
sponded with her, and visited her. Her 
allowance was raised to 200/. a year. 
There is reason to fear that, exposed to 
many temptations, she did not resist 
them. She unwisely left her father’s 
house, and when she returned to see her 
father, who was ill, Eliza Westbrook, that 
sister who had been the chief cause of her 
errors, dismissed her from the door, and 
drove her to desperation. We shall not 
quote the terms in which Shelley ex- 
presses his opinion of this conduct; but 
his burning indignation against the “ab- 
horred and unnatural family” of the 
Westbrooks leads him to overlook what- 
ever share he had in the original causes 
of the calamity. His friends, Hookham, 
Longdill, and Leigh Hunt, supported him 
by their approval. Perhaps the sense 
that he had recovered his freedom had 
something to do with his state of mind. 
Certain it is that within three weeks he 
was lawfully married to Mary Godwin at 
St. Mildred’s Church in Bread Street, and 
that he struggled with the greatest energy 
to obtain possession of his children, 
Ianthe and Charles Shelley. Mary was 
eager to receive them as her own. But, 
as is well known, the paternal claim of 
Shelley to his offspring was resisted by 
their grandfather, Westbrook, and re- 
jected by Lord Eldon on petition, on the 
ground not of Shelley’s misconduct to his 
wife, but of the opinions expressed in his 
writings. It is clear that Mr. Westbrook, 
the father, was not dying, as was alleged, 
in December, 1816, since he lived to pros- 
ecute the suit in the following year. The 
custody of the children was afterwards 
transferred to their aunt, Eliza West- 
brook, and they were eventually placed 
under the care of Dr. Hume. Shelley 
never saw them again after his departure 
for Italy. The boy, Charles Sheliey, died 
in 1826; the girl, lanthe, lived to be mar- 
ried to a gentleman named Esdaile, and 
has left a son, who is now Shelley’s only 
grandchild. 
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We sill not dwell on the painful pro- 
ceedings ¥n the Court of Chancery, which 
embittered Shelley’s mind more than any 
of his previous misfortunes, though, in- 
deed, he says in a letter to his friend: 
“Yet one thing happened in the autumn 
that affected me far more deeply. The 
circumstances that attended this event 
are of a nature of such awful and appall- 
ing horror, that I dare hardly advert to 
them even in thought.” The principal 
object of this communication was, how- 
ever, to apprise Lord Byron of the birth 
of a most beautiful girl. This was Alle- 
gra, as she was afterwards called; and the 
existence of this child, born under such 
mysterious circumstances, was destined 
to exert a considerable influence over 
Shelley’s life, for, as he said, it was his 
destiny to be mixed up with the faults and 
perplexities of others, as well as with his 
own. 

The Shelleys spent the greater part of 
the year 1817 at Marlow in Buckingham- 
shire, where he wrote “ Laon and Cyth- 
nia,” “ Prince Athanase,” and the greater 
part of “ Rosalind and Helen,” and in the 
spring of 1813 they started for Italy. The 
details of their life at Marlow, and the 
greater part of the letters written by 
Sheiley during his residence in Italy, have 


already been published in Lady Shelley’s 
excellent “ Memorials ” and in Mr. Bux- 
ton Forman’s collection of his prose 


works. ‘To these we shall not refer, but 
we may be able to add some particulars 
of interest from original sources. 

The care of the little infant born in Jan- 
uary, 1817, had devolved upon the Shel- 
leys, and it was essential that the secret 
of its birth should be carefully kept, both 
for the sake of its mother and of Lord 
Byron. The truth was unknown even to 
Godwin. 

In the beautiful lines in “ Julian and 
Maddalo,” in which Shelley described his 
meeting with Allegra two years later in 
Venice, he said: — 


With me 
She was a special favorite: I had nursed 
Her fine and feeble limbs, when she came first 
To this bleak world ; 


and, in fact, this poor “sinless child of 
sin,” had at its birth no other nurse and 
protector. The infant was singularly 
beautiful, and in the absence of any other 
name the Shelleys called her “ Alba,” 
afterwards to be changed, probably by 
Lord Byron’s desire, to Allegra. But By- 
ron was abroad. A mystery hung over 
the birth of the child. Its mother could 
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not acknowledge it, and, as she continued 
to reside with the Shelleys, the danger of 
detection was constant Shelley dealt 
with these embarrassing circcmstances 
with great consideration for all parties, 
and he applied to Lord Byron to deter- 
mine what was to be done. He was ex- 
tremely anxious that the child should join 
her father, and this was one of the two 
causes that mainly decided the Shelleys 
to leave England and go to Italy. The 
first and most important was the state of 
Shelley’s health, which was deplorable. 
In September, 1817, he wrote : — 


My health is in a miserable state, so that 
some care will be required to prevent it speed- 
ily terminating in death, Such an event it is 
my interest and duty to prevent, nor am I in- 
different to the pleasure of this scene of things. 
They recommend Italy as a certain cure rem- 
edy for my disease. 


And about the same time to his wife (he 
was then staying with Leigh Hunt at Lis- 
son Grove): — 


Now, dearest, let me talk to you. I think 
we ought to goto Italy. I think my health 
might receive a renovation there, for want of 
which perhaps I should never entirely over- 
come that state of diseased action which is so 
painful to my beloved. I think Alba ought to 
be with her father. This is a thing of incred- 
ible importance to the happiness perhaps of 
many human beings. It might be managed 
without our going there. Yes, but not with- 
out an expense which would in fact suffice to 
settle us comfortably in a spot where I might 
be regaining that health which you consider so 
valuable. It is valuable to you, my own dear- 
est. I see too plainly that you will never be 
quite happy till I am well. Of myself I do 
not speak, for I feel only for you. 

First, this money. I am sure that if I ask 
Horace Smith he will lend me 200/. or even 
250/. more. I did not like to do it from deli- 
cacy, and a wish to take only just enough ; but 
I am quite certain that he would lend me the 
money. 


We quote this last sentence because it 
should be known that Horace Smith was 
the most generous, the most discriminat- 
ing, and the most active of Shelley’s 
friends — ever ready to help him with his 
advice and with his purse in all his diffi- 
culties, which were usually caused or 
aggravated by the other persons who en- 
joyed his friendship. Shelley’s pecuniary 
difficulties at this time arose from the 
liabilities he had incurred to the creditors 
of his first wife, who pressed severely on 
him the settlement of their claims, though 
he had no previous knowledge of their 
existence and no opportunity of verifying 
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their exactness. He was in some danger 
of arrest, and was obliged to have re- 
course to means of raising money which 
the better judgment of his wife con- 
demned. 

However, in the following spring the 
die was cast. On March 9, 1818, the chil- 
dren were christened (Mrs. Shelley had 
then two, William and little Clara, just 
six months old; probably Allegra was 
christened at the same time), and, accom- 
panied by Clare and Allegra, they crossed 
to Calais, and proceeded by Reims and 
Langres to Milan, Shelley reading Schle- 
gel to them aloud on the road. 

Lord Byron was aware of their journey 
and of the purpose of it, as regarded him- 
self and the child, but he declined an 
invitation to meet them; and we infer 
from Shelley’s subsequent communica- 
tions that he desired that Allegra should 
be sent to him at Venice, with the stipula- 
tion that from the instant of its departure 
all further intercourse was to cease be- 
tween Clare and her child. To this sug- 
gestion Shelley replied in a letter of great 
tenderness and eloquence, in which he 
contended that no woman should be asked 
to separate herself from her child without 
the prospect of seeing it again, and that 
she would be despised if she did so. 

Perhaps Shelley had in some measure 
misunderstood Byron’s intentions, but 
Byron refused to correspond with Clare, 
and Shelley was in the unenviable posi- 
tion of a mediator between two persons 
whose love had turned to hatred. At the 
end of April, Allegra was sent to Venice 
under the care of a Swiss nurse, named 
Elise, who had previously had the care of 
the Shelley children. The Shelleys spent 
the summer at the Bagni di Lucca, having 
made the acquaintance at Leghorn of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gisborne, who became intimate 
with them. Mrs. Gisborne was a Swiss 
lady who had known Mary Wollstonecraft 
herself twenty years before. In August, 
however, it was decided that Shelley 
should go to Venice, taking Miss Clair- 
mont with him, for the purpose of seeing 
Lord Byron and making some arrange- 
ment about the child. Mrs. Shelley re- 
mained at Lucca, but followed her hus- 


band to Este, by his desire, a week later. | 
They had no sooner arrived‘there than | 


Clara (the baby) fell dangerously ill, and 
died as soon as they reached Venice. 
The entry in Mrs. Shelley’s journal is 
curious : — 

Thursday, September 24. — This is the jour- 
nal of misfortunes. 

Shelley writes: he reads “ CEdipus Tyran- 
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nus” to me. On Tuesday, September 22, he 
goes to Venice. On Thursday I go to Padua 
with Clare; meet Shelley there. We go to 
Venice with my poor Clara, who dies the mo- 
ment we get there. Mr. Hoppner (he was the 
consul) comes and takes us away from the inn 
to his house. 

Friday, September 25.— Remain at the 
Hoppners’. Shelley calls on Lord Byron. He 
reads the fourth Canto of “Childe Harold.” 

Saturday, September 26.— An idle day. Go 
to the Lido, and see Albe (Byron) there. 

Sunday, September 27. — Read fourth Canto 
of “Childe Harold.” It rains. Go to the 
Doge’s palace, Ponte dei Sospiri, etc. See 
some fine pictures at the Academy. Call at 
Lord Byron’s and see the Farmasetta, 


The letter from Shelley to his wife 
(August 23), in which he describes his 
arrival in Venice, has been published in 
part by Mrs. Shelley and Mr. Forman 
(vol. iv., p. 32 of his edition). But the part 
relating to the essential object of his visit 
is omitted. This was to effect an inter- 
view between Clare and Allegra. Byron 
received the request in a kindly spirit, 
showed anxiety to satisfy the Shelleys 
and Clare, and at last agreed that she 
should take the child to Padua for a week, 
believing Mrs. Shelley and the other chil- 
dren to be there. This was the reason 
Shelley had desired his wife to join them. 
Eventually the child remained at Venice 
under the care of Mrs. Hoppner, who 
was very kind to her; but the climate of 
Venice was extremely injurious, and the 
life Lord Byron was leading there ren- 
dered him quite unfit to protect poor 
Allegra. At a later period Lord Byron 
placed her in a convent in the south of 
Italy, when he went to Ravenna, where 
Shelley saw her again and for the last 
time, as we shall presently have to relate. 
It is, however, due to Lord Byron to men- 
tion that in 1820 Shelley and his wife 
expressed their conviction that Byron’s 
conduct to Allegra had been “ most irre- 
proachable.” He carried into execution 
the plan he had formed of placing .ber in 
a convent in the Romagna, where the 
thought she would be taken care of and 
educated, and this was done with the 
Shelleys’ approval. Clare, the mother of 
the child, was averse to it, and thought 
the situation of the convent unhealthy. 
She was tormented by melancholy fore- 
bodings of the result, which were in the 
end but too soon justified. 

Shelley and his wife proceeded to Na- 
ples in December, 1818, passing rapidly 
through Rome, to which however they 
returned in the spring; but their sojourn 
there terminated in another melancholy 
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event, the death of their boy William, 
which took place on June 7. They were 
now childless. The blow struck Mary 
Shelley with inexpressible anguish. It 
seemed as if disease and death were to 
snatch from them every object of affec- 
tion. 


Let us hear [she wrote to Miss Curran], if 
you please, anything you may have done about 
the tomb, near which I shail lie one day, and 
care not, for my own sake, how soon. I never 
shall recover that blow. I feel it now more 
than in Rome; the, thought never leaves me 
for a single moment ; everything on earth has 
lost its interest to me. You see, I told you I 
could only write to you on one subject; how 
can I, since, do all I can (and I endeavor very 
sincerely), I can think of no other ? 


Yet this was not the last or the worst 
of the catastrophes which struck and 
scarred her agitated life. Of that tomb 
Shelley wrote: “This spot is the repos- 
itory of a sacred loss, of which the yearn- 
ings of a parent’s heart are now pro- 
phetic; heis rendered immortal by love, 
as his memory is by death. My beloved 
child lies buried here.” Within four 
years Shelley’s own ashes were to be 
placed beside it. Those wounds, though 
never entirely healed, were in some meas- 
ure assuaged by the birth, on November 


12 of the same year, of another child, a 
boy, who survived his father, and happily 
still survives to bear his name and the 
rank which Shelley himself transmitted 


but did not enjoy. The details of Shel- 
ley’s life at Pisa and Lerici are compara- 
tively well known from the publication of 
numerous letters written between the year 
1819 and his death. To these we shall 
not revert. Our space warns us that we 
must confine ourselves to two or three less 
known passages. 

None of Shelley’s poems have excited 
more curiosity than that entitled “ Epip- 
sychidion,” addressed to “the noble and 
unfortunate Lady Emilia V——, now im- 
prisonedin the conventof-——.” Shelley 
himself treated it as a mystery. He or- 
dered it to be printed “to the number of 
one hundred copies only, and published 
simply for the esoteric few; those who are 
capable of feeling rightly with respect to 
a composition of so abtruse a nature cer- 
tainly do not arrive at that number.” But 
the language is in parts so passionate that 
it has been supposed that Shelley was 
desperately enamored of the subject of the 
poem. That is an entire misconception. 
The poem is the outburst and full blossom 
of his Platonic visions, directed to a beau- 
tiful object that interested him. Captain 
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Medwin has given us an account of Emilia 
Viviani, whom he once saw, which is prob- 
ably less mendacious than most of his 
anecdotes. It will be found at the end of 
the second volume of Mr. Forman’s edi- 
tion of his poems. But this young lady 
had interested Mary Shelley as much as 
Shelley himself, and many of the letters 
which we have before us, written in very 
beautiful Italian, are addressed with true 
southern enthusiasm to “‘ Mia Maria ado- 
rata. To Shelley she says : “ Chiama- 
temi pure sempre vostra Sorella, che un 
nome si dolce mi é caro oltre modo; io 
ancora vi chiamerd sempre mio diletto 
Fratello e vi considererOd come se tale 
foste in effetto.” The society of such 
accomplished persons as Shelley and his 
wife was, of course, extremely welcome to 
an enthusiastic girl who had been im- 
mured in a convent for several years. 
She looked upon Shelley as a sort of pa- 
gan god. Mrs. Shelley saw her daily in 
December, 1820, and wrote the following 
account of her to Leigh Hunt : — 

It is grievous to see this beautiful girl wear- 
ing out the best years of her life in an odious 
convent, where both mind and body are sick 
from want of the appropriate exercisé for each, 
I think she has great talent, if not genius ; or, 
if not an internal fountain, how could she 
have acquired the mastery she has of her own 
language which she writes so beautifully, or 
those ideas'which lift her so far above the rest 
of the Italians? She has not studied much, 
and now hopeless from a five years’ confine- 
ment everything disgusts her, and she looks 
with hatred and distaste even on the allevia- 
tions of her situation. Her only hope isina 
marriage which her parents tell her is con- 
cluded, although she has never seen the person 
intended for her. Nor doI think the change 
of situation will be much for the better, for he 
is a younger brother, and will live in the house 
with his mother, who they say is molto seccante. 
Yet she may then be able to walk out among 
the fields, vineyards, and woods of her coun- 
try, and see the mountains and the sky, and 
not be as now, a dozen steps to the right and 
then back to the left another dozen, which is 
the longest walk her convent garden affords, 
and that, you may be sure, she is very seldom 
tempted to take, 


But here closes the romance. The in- 
timacy lasted for some time, not without 
solid advantages to the young lady, but at 
last it ended thus. Mrs. Shelley relates 
the dénouement in a letter to Mrs. Gis- 
borne of March 7, 1822: — 


Emilia married Biondi: we hear she leads 
him and his mother (to use a vulgarism) a 
devil of a life. The conclusion of our friend- 
ship (4 la Italiana) puts me in mind of a nurs- 
ery rhyme which runs thus :— 
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As I was going down Cranbourne Lane, 
Cranbourne Lane was dirty, 
And there I met a pretty maid 
Who dropt to me a curtsey. 
I gave her cakes, | gave her wine, 
I gave her sugar-candy ; 
But oh! the little naughty girl, 
She asked me for some brandy. 
Now turn Cranbourne Lane into Pisan ac- 
quaintances, which I am sure are dirty enough, 
and “brandy” into that wherewithal to buy 
brandy (and that no smali sum ferd), and you 
have the whole story of Shelley’s Italian Pla- 
tonics. 


Shelley’s own sentiments on the same 
subject were thus expressed to John Gis- 
borne : — 


The Epipsychidion I cannot look at; the 
person it celebrates was a cloud instead of a 
Juno ; and poor Ixion starts from the Centaur 
that was the fruit of his own embrace. 


Happily the poem remains, and we agree 
with Trelawny in ranking it amongst the 
finest productions of Shelley’s genius, 
which irradiated even this phantom, this 
morning mist, with a golden splendor. 
Another incident which has not, we 
think, been recorded, deserves a passing 
notice, the more so as it was asort of pre- 
monition of Shelley’s fate. Ina letter to 
Henry Reveley of April 17, 1821, which 
has been published by Mrs. Shelley, and 


appears as No. 17 in Mr. Forman’s collec- 
tion, Shelley says, “Our ducking last 
night has added fire instead of quenching 
the nautical ardor which produced it;” 
but it does not appear what the accident 


was.* The following account of it, by 
Henry Reveley himself, shows that it 
might have had very serious conse- 
quences : — 


Shelley came to me at Leghorn in an unusu- 
ally excited state, and said that he was tired 
of walking fourteen miles backwards and for- 
wards, and that he must have a boat of some 
sort, but that he had very little money to spare. 
I went immediately and bought a flat-bot- 
tomed boat, about ten feet long, for a few 
pauls, He then requested me to get a keel 
put, and also a small mast and sail ; as soon 
as the boat was ready he settled to start 
that same evening by moonlight for Pisa by 
the canal. Williams was with him, and they 
had bought some small stores which they 
wanted to take home to their wives and chil- 
dren. As soon as she heard of their determi- 
nation, my mother (Mrs. Gisborne) said they 
should not go unless they took Henry (myself) 
with them. I knew the country, spoke Italian 
like a native, and, in case of accident, she 
could rely on my rather remarkable powers as 


* The same incident is alluded to in a letter from 
Williams to Medwin, published in Trelawny’s ‘ Recol- 
lections.”” 
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a swimmer. It was well I went, for, about 
halfway, Williams stood up in the frail boat 
to do something, and unfortunately laid hold 
of the mast to steady himseif, and over we 
went. That canal is broad and deep; so, 
finding no bottom, I sent Williams on shore, 
as he could swim a little, and then caught hold 
of Shelley, and told him to be calm and quiet, 
and I would take him onshore. His answer 
was, “All right; never more comfortable in 
my.life; do what you will with me.” But as 
soon as I set him down on the shore he fell 
flat down on his face ina faint. I left him to 
Williams, and plunged into the water to se- 
cure the boat, and hauled it on shore. By this 
time Shelley was recovered, and we started off 
across country towards a “casale” which [ 
perceived in the distance by moonlight. With 
much ado I made the contadini understand 
that we were shipwrecked mariners. So the 
women were knocked up and set to blow the 
fires, which they did with a will. They lent 
us dry warm clothes, and brought out plenty 
of good homely food. Poor Shelley was in 
ecstasies of delight after his ducking; Wil- 
liams and I[ did not care for it. After break- 
fast Shelley and Williams walked off to Pisa, 
and I took the boat back to Leghorn and had 
her repaired. Sheiley afterwards kept this 
same boat at Pisa, and one day when I was 
there he said, “ Let us take a voyage in her 
down the river, and so by sea to Leghorn,’’ a 
voyage which we performed with ease and 
comfort, notwithstanding the diminutive size 
and frail nature of the boat ; but we were only 
two, for Williams did not go on that occasion. 


In August, 1821, Shelley paid a visit to 
Lord Byron at Ravenna, partly with a 
view to the removal of Byron to Tuscany, 
partly to enquire after Allegra. A por- 
tion of his letter to Mary Shelley, written 
on his arrival at Ravenna, has been pub- 
lished.* But it contains other matters of 
interest. He found Byron very well and 
delighted to see his friend. The /iaison 
with Countess Guiccioli had completely 
reversed his mode of life and restored 
him to health, We remember a French 
marquise who used to boast in speaking 
of her lover, “ Fe Patramené a la vertu;” 
and certainly Madame de Guiccioli might 
have said as much of Byron; she had re- 
stored him to as much of goodness as he 
was capable of. Shelley declares that 
**he would speedily have perished but for 
this attachment, which has reclaimed him 
from the excesses into which he threw 
himself from carelessness rather than 
taste. Poor fellow! he is now quite well 
and immersed in politics and literature.” 


We talked a great deal of poetry and such 
matters last night, and, as usual, differed, I 


* Essays and Letters, vol. ii., p. 303. 
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think, more than ever. He affects to patron- 
ize a system of criticism fit for the production 
of mediocrity; and although all his fine po- 
ems and passages have been produced in defi- 
ance’of this system, yet I recognize the perni- 
cious effects of it in his “* Doge of Venice,” 
and it will cramp and limit his future efforts, 
however great they may be, unless he gets rid 
of it. 

Allegra, he says, is grown very beautiful, 
but he complains that her temper is violent 
and imperious. He has no intention of leav- 
ing her in Italy ; indeed, the thing is too im- 
proper in itself not to carry condemnation 
along with it. 

But in these conversations an unpleas- 
ant circumstance transpired. It is re- 
ferred to in Mrs. Shelley’s extracts from 
the same letter, and it was made the basis 
of calumnies against Shelley in the Lit- 
erary Gazette. Mr. Buxton Forman also 
notices it.* It is therefore desirable that 
the facts should be stated. Lord Byron 
told Shelley that Elise, the Swiss nurse, 
who was sent to Venice by Mrs. Shelley 
in charge of Allegra, had persuaded the 
Hoppners of the truth of a most mon- 
strous and incredible story, that Jane 
Clairmont was Shelley’s mistress; that 
she had given birth to a child, whom 
Shelley had torn from her and sent to the 


Foundling Hospital; and that in conse- 
quence of this enormity the Hoppners 
had declined all further communication 
with the Shelleys, and advised Lord By- 


ron todothe same. If such a report as 
this could be circulated and believed, we 
think Lord Byron (who did not believe it) 
was right in making it known to those 
whom it most nearly affected. The result 
was a most indignant denial and protest 
on the part of Shelley and of his wife. 
Mary Shelley’s letter to Mrs. Hoppner is 
a masterpiece of indignant rebuke, in 
which she expressed her amazement that 
any friend of theirs should have credited 
such an atrocious fabrication, or should 
have doubted the entire trust and union 
subsisting between Shelley and herself. 
She knew all the facts, and emphatically 
denied that there was the slightest foun- 
dation for the Hoppners’ story. Lord 
Byron saw this letter, which was given 
him to be forwarded to Mrs. Hoppner. 
We are not acquainted with that lady’s 
answer to this appeal. But letters exist 
which were written in April, 1822, by Elise 
Foggi, both to Mrs. Shelley and to Mrs. 
Hoppner, in which she positively denies 
that she had ever made any of the state- 
ments imputed to her, or had ever seen 


* Prose Works, vol. iv., p. 213. 
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anything at all blamable in the conduct 
of Miss Clairmont. As we shall here 
take, leave of this personage, we may add 
that she had been living for some time 
past in an Italian family, and afterwards 
} went as a governess to Vienna. She con- 
tinued to manifest the liveliest affection 
for her child, and in this the Shelleys 
shared her solicitude. The following ac- 
count of Allegra was written by Shelley 
to his wife from Ravenna : — 


One thing of great consequence, however, 
and which cannot be thought of too soon, is 
Allegra, and what is to be done with her. On 
my arrival, and before the Swiss scheme had 
been abandoned, I had succeeded in persuad- 
ing Lord Byron to take her with him, and had 
given him such information as to the interior 
construction of convents as to shake his faith 
in the purity of these.receptacles. This was 
all settled, and now, in the change of his plans 
to Tuscany, I wish to hold him to the same 
determination of taking her with him. But 
how can I do this if I have nothing in Tus- 
cany to propose better than Bazincarello ? 
His own house is manifestly unfit, and, al- 
though no longer a theatre of Venetian ex- 
cesses, is composed entirely of dissolute men- 
servants, who will do her nothing but mischief. 
So, then, any family, an English or Swiss 
establishment, any refuge in short, except the 
Convent of St. Anna, where Allegra might be 
placed. Do you think Mrs. Mason could be 
prevailed upon to fropose to take charge of 
her? I fear not. Think of this against I 
Icome. If you can now see or write to Emi- 
lia, ask her if she knows any one who would 
be fit for this purpose. But the circumstance 
that most presses is to find a maid to attend 
her from Ravenna to Pisa, and to take charge 
of her until some better place than his own 
house shall be found for her, some person less 
odious and unfit, if possible, than the Italian 
woman whom he seems to have fallen upon. 

I went the other day to see Allegra at her 
convent, and stayed with her about three 
hours. She is grown tall and slight for her 
age, and her face is somewhat altered. Her 
traits have become more delicate, and she is 
much paler, probably from the effect of im- 
proper food. She yet retains the beauty of 
her deep blue eyes and of her mouth, but she 
has a contemplative seriousness which, mixed 
with her excessive vivacity, which has not yet 
deserted her, has a very peculiar effect in a 
child. She is under very strict discipline, as 
may be observed from the immediate obedi- 
ence she accords to the will of her attendants. 
This seems contrary to her nature, but I do 
not think it has been obtained at the expense 





of much severity. Her hair, scarcely darker 
than it was, is beautifully profuse, hangs in 
large curls on her neck. She was prettily 
dressed in white muslin, and an apron of black 
silk with trousers, Her light and airy figure 
and her graceful motions were a striking con- 
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trast to the other children there, She seemed 
a thing of a finer and a higher order. At first 
she was very shy, but after a little caressing, 
and especially after I had given her a gold 
chain, which I had bought at Ravenna for her, 
she grew more familiar, and led me all over 
the convent, running and skipping so fast that 
I could hardly keep up with her, She showed 
me her little bed and the chair where she sat 
at dinner, and the carozziza in which she and 
her favorite companions drew each other along 
a walk in the garden. I had brought her a 
basket of sweetmeats, and before eating any 
of them she gave her companions and all the 
nuns a portion. This is not much like the old 
Allegra. I asked her what I should say from 
her to her mama, and she said, 

“Che mi manda un bacio e un bel vestituro.” 

“E come vuoi il vestituro sia fatto ?” 

“Tutto di seta e d’ oro,” was her reply. 

Her predominant foible seems the love of 
distinction and vanity, and this is a plant which 
produces good or evil according to the gar- 
dener’s skill. I then asked her what I should 
say to papa. 

“Che venga farmi un visitino e che porta 
seco la mammina,” a message which you may 
conjecture I was too discreet to deliver. Be- 
fore I went away she made me run all over the, 
convent like a mad thing. The nuns, who 
were half in bed, were ordered to hide them- 
selves, and on returning Allegra began ringing 
the beli which calls the nuns to assemble. 
The tocsin of the convent sounded, and it: re- 
quired all the efforts of the Prioress to prevent 
the spouses of God to render themselves, 
dressed or undressed, to the accustomed sig- 
nal. Nobody scolds her for these scappature, 
so I suppose she is well treated as far as tem- 
per is concerned. Her intellect is not much 
cultivated. She knows certain orazioni by 
heart, and talks and dreams of Paradise, and 
all sorts of things, and has a prodigious list of 
saints, and is always talking of the Bambino. 
This will do her no harm, but the idea of bring- 
ing up so sweet a creature in the midst of such 
trash till sixteen ! 


But the existence of this bright child of 
guilt and passion was already hastening 
to its close. The mortal doom which 
hung over almost all the actors in these 
strange scenes smote that delicate and 
hapless being, like the rest. In one of 
the first letters written by Mrs. Shelley to 
Mrs. Gisborne from the Casa Magni at 
Lerici (June 2, 1822), she says : — 


About a month ago Clare came to visit us 
at Pisa, and went with the Williamses to find 


a house in the Gulf of Spezzia, when, during 
her absence, the disastrous news came of the 
death of Allegra. She died of a typhus fever 
which had been raging in the Romagna ; but 
no one wrote to say it was there. She had no 
friends except the nuns of the convent, who 
were kind to her, I believe ; but you know Ital- 
ians. If half the convent had died of the 
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plague, they would never have written to have 
had her removed, and so the poor child fell a 
sacrifice. Lord Byron felt the loss at first bit- 
terly ; he also felt remorse, for he felt that he 
had acted against everybody’s counsels and 
wishes, and death had stamped with truth the 
many and often urged prophecies of Clare, 
that the air of the Romagna, joined to the 
ignorance of the Italians, would prove fatal to 
her. Shelley wished to conceal the fatal news 
from her as long as possible; so when she 
returned from Spezzia he resolved to remove 
thither without delay, and with so little delay 
that he packed me off with Clare and Percy 
the very next day. She wished to return to 
Florence, but he persuaded her to accompany 
me ; the next day he packed up our goods and 
chattels, for a furnished house was not to be 
found in this part of the world; and, like a 
torrent hurrying everything in its course, he 
persuaded the Williamses to do the same, 
They came here, but one house was to be 
found for us all: it is beautifully situated on 
the seashore, but such a place as this is! 
The poverty of the people is beyond anything, 
yet they do not appear unhappy, but go on in 
dirty content or contented dirt, while we find 
it hard work to purvey a few miles round for 
a few eatables. After the first day or two 
Clare insisted on returning to Florence, so 
Shelley was obliged to disclose the truth. 
You may judge of what was her first burst of 
grief and despair; however, she reconciled 
herself to her fate sooner than we expected : 
and although, of course, until she form new 
ties, she will always grieve, yet she is now 
tranquil — more tranquil than when prophesy- 
ing her disaster; she was forever forming 
plans for getting her child from a place she 
judged but too rightly would be fatal to her. 
She has now returned to Florence, and I do 
not know whether she will join us again. 


Our limits warn us that we must close 
these remarks, although there are other 
graphic and interesting passages in the 
correspondence which entice us. We 
have said nothing of the letters of Godwin 
to which full justice has been done by 
Mr. Kegan Paul, in his life of that indi- 
vidual. It is evident that Shelley had 
long ago discovered the insatiable char- 
acter of his father-in- -law, who combined 
lofty pretensions to philosophy and dis- 
interestedness with a singular absence of 
worldly wisdom and self - -respect; yet 
Shelley never ceased to tax himself and 
his friends for the relief of Godwin’s ne- 
cessities. We have said nothing of Leigh 
Hunt’s * Odyssey,” which brought him at 
last to Italy within three weeks of Shel- 
ley’s death, after three ineffectual attempts 
to make the voyage. To him again Shel- 
ley’s munificence was inexhaustible, and 
Leigh Hunt continued to draw upon his 
representatives long after Shelley’s death. 
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Nor is it necessary for us here to revert 
to the melancholy details of that catas- 
trophe, which have been minutely related 
by Trelawny and others. The part Tre- 
lawny took at that crisis is creditable to 
him, but in point of fact his acquaintance 
with Shelley was recent and slight. He 
knew but little of the true character of 
the poet, and it is to be regretted that in 
the second edition of his “ Records of 
Byron and Shelley” (published in 1878) 
he introduced a good deal of additional 
matter, which betrayed the influence of 
another person. Trelawny was then 
nearly ninety years old. 

It is impossible to read these details of 
Shelley’s life without arriving at the con- 
viction that monstrous injustice was done 
to him by the public opinion of his coun- 
try and the world. His anti-religious 
opinions and his defiance of custom and 
law in one signal instance, at an early 
period of his life, were held to mark him 
out as a man capable of any moral 
offences; whereas, even amongst his 
contemporaries who were. followed and 
adored, there were some whose faith was 
quite as insecure, and whose practice was 
far more lax than his own. For to his 
own conception of duty and honor Shelley 
was a stern and constant adherent. But 
whatever be the shade cast over his own 
life by his early aberrations, and in some 
measure atoned for by his numerous mis- 
fortunes and his early death (for the whole 
drama closed in his thirtieth year), the 
genius and the devotion of his wife, Mary 
Shelley, assign to her no mean place by 
his side. The writings and the example 
of a mother whom she had been taught to 
venerate had perverted the moral judg- 
ment of her girlhood, but from the mo- 
ment she took her place by Shelley she 
left no duty unperformed, as a daughter, 
a wife, and a mother. Her natural talents 
“were such that at eighteen she wrote 
“Frankenstein,” and gave a lasting life 
to the creation of her fancy. The ardor 
of her studies in all languages was only 
surpassed by that of Shelley himself; and 
if in after lite she produced no work com- 
parable to her tirst effort, it was because 
she had become the satellite of a brighter 
planet. So intimate a union between two 
beings of decided character and genius is 
a rare phenomenon, especially when they 
are condemned by circumstances to a se- 
cluded and solitary life. Mary Shelley, in- 
deed, did not deny that she had a woman’s 
love of dress, that she willingly danced, 
and had a taste for the world, from which 
Shelley fled like a spirit. There was noth- 
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ing masculine or pedantic about her. But 
Shelley, and Shelley only, was the main 
object of her existence as long as he was 
in being; and she had barely completed 
her twenty-fourth year, when all that re- 
mained to her was to cherish and vindicate 
his memory, and to prepare his son for 
the position he was to hold in the world. 
Perhaps at some future time some addi- 
tions may be made to her published cor- 
respondence, which would justify and 
enhance the high estimate we have formed 
of her character. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
WHAT MAKES PEOPLE TO LIVE. 


(TRANSLATED BY O. K.) 


We know that we have passed from death unto life, be- 
cause we love the brethren. If any man love not 
his brother, he abideth in death (1 St. John iii. 14). 

And he that hath this world’s goods, and seeth his 
brother in need, and shutteth up his heart from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him? (iii. 17). 

My children, let us not love in word or in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth (iii. 18). 

Love is of God ; and he that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God (iv. 7). 

He —— not knoweth not God; for God is love 
lv. . 

No one hath seen God at anytime. If we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us (iv. 12). ; 

God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him (iv. 16). 

He that saith, I love God, and hateth his brother, lieth: 
for he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen ? (iv. 20). 


I, 


In the house of a peasant there lodged 
a bootmaker with his wife and children. 
He had no home and no land of his own, 
and supported himself and his family by 
his trade of bootmaking. Bread was dear, 
and labor cheap, and all his earnings were 
spent on food. The bootmaker and his 
wife had but one sheepskin between them, 
and this was worn into tatters: he had 
been saving money for more than a year 
to buy a skin to make a new one with. 

Towards autumn the bootmaker had got 
together enough savings; there were 
three rouble notes in his wife’s chest, and 
five roubles twenty kopecks were owed 
him by peasants in the village. 

Early in the morning he prepared to 
set off to the village to. get the sheepskin. 
He put on a woman’s wadded nankeen 
doublet over his shirt, and over that a 
cloth coat; put the three rouble notes in 
his pocket, broke off a stick, and started 
after breakfast. He thought to himself, 
“1 shall receive five roubles from a peas- 
ant, and with this along with my three 1 
will buy a skin.” 
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When the bootmaker reached the vil- 
lage, he visited a countryman, —he was 
not at home; his wife had promised the 
week before to send her husband with 
money, but had not given it. He went 
to another, —the countryman swore he 
had no money, and could only give twenty 
kopecks for mending a pair of boots. 
The bootmaker thought he could take the 
skin on credit, but the tanner did not be- 
lieve in credit. 

“Give me money,” he said, “and then 
you can have anything you like; we know 
bo difficult it is to get one’s money 
back.” 

So it turned out that the bootmaker 
could do no business to speak of ; he had 
only received twenty kopecks for repairs, 
and a peasant had given him an old pair 
of felt boots to mend. 

The downhearted bootmaker drank off 
twenty kopecks’ worth of vodka and went 
home without the skin. Early in the 
morning he had felt half frozen, but when 
he had drunk he no longer felt the want 
of a sheepskin. The bootmaker paced 
along, with one hand tapping the hard, 
frozen road with his stick, and swinging 
backwards and forwards the felt boots he 
held in the other. As he went he talked 
to himself as follows: — 

“Well, I declare, I feel quite warm 
without a sheepskin. I have drunk a 
tumbler; it plays through all my veins. 
No need of a warm skin now. I have 
quite forgotten all my troubles. Whata 
man I am after all! hat dol need? I 
shall be able to do without a sheepskin ; 
I shall never want one again. My wife 
will have a dull time of it— that’s the 
only objection. Besides, it is downright 
shameful; you work for him, and he leads 
you about. Well, look here; if you don’t 

ring money I will take away your hat, 
indeed I will. It’s really too bad; he 
pays by driblets! But what can you do 
with some twenty kopecks? Drink — 
that’s all! He says, ‘1’m in need.’ So 
he can be in need and I can’t. You have 
a home, and cattle, and all that you want, 
whilst I have nothing; all my property is 
in myself; you have your home-made 
bread, and i have to buy it wherever I 
can, and bread alone costs three roubles 
aweek. I shall come home and find the 
bread has run out. Another fresh supply 
for one rouble and a half that I have to 
make ready. So you shall have to give 
me my due.” 

Thus talking to himself the bootmaker 
went up to a chapel on the turning, and 
saw behind the latter something whitish. 
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It was growing dusk; the bootmaker 
looked very attentively, and could not 
make out what this could be. There is 
no stone like that here, he thought. A 
beast, perhaps. It is not like a beast; 
the upper part is like a man, but still it 
looks too white for a man. Besides, what 
should a man be doing here? 

He went a little nearer, and now there 
was no mistake about it. What a won- 
derful thing! a man it was, alive or dead, 
sitting on the flint stones, and leaning 
motionless against the chapel. The boot- 
maker shuddered and thought to himself, 
“A man has been murdered; they have 
cut him up and thrown him down here; 
if you go up quite close to him you will 
not be able to clear yourself.” 

And the bootmaker went by. He 
passed round the chapel, losing sight of 
the man. As he was passing by the 
chapel he, however, turned his head, and 
saw the man standing off from the chapel, 
as if shaking and staring at him. The 
bootmaker was the more afraid, and 
thought to himself, “ Shall I go up to him 
or pass him by? Shall I go, in spite of 
the danger? Who knows what he is? I 
dare say he came hither through no good 
deeds. Suppose I go up to him, and he 
jumps up and throttles me, and no escape 
is left; and if he don’t throttle me I shall 
still have to bother myself with him. But 
what shall I dowith him? Surely I can’t 
deprive myself of my last clothes and 
clothe him. God spare me from him!” 

And the bootmaker hastened his steps. 
He had nearly left the chapel behind him, 
but his conscience pricked him. 

He stopped on the road. 

“What are you about, Simon?” he said 
to himself. “ This poor man is dying in 
need, and you are afraid, and leave him 
in the lurch. So you are richer than 
usual, are you? Are you afraid of being 
stripped of your riches? Nay, Simon, 
that’s bad!” 

Simon turned round and went up to the 
man, 


Il. 


SIMON went up to the man and eyed 
him attentively. He was a young man, 
in the full strength of manhood; there 
were no marks of blows on his body, but 
the man was evidently half frozen and out 
of heart. He propped himself up as he 
sat, and did not look on Simon, as though 
too much exhausted to lift up his eyes. 
Simon went up quite close to him, and 
suddenly the man seemed to wake up, 
turned his head a little, opened his eyes, 
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and looked upom Simon. And that look 
of his went to Simon’s heart. He threw 
down his felt boots, took off his girdle, 
laid it on the boots, and stripped off his 
overcoat. 

“We must have some talk together,” 
he said. “Come, put on a thing or 
two.” 

Simon put his hands under the man’s 
elbows, and began to raise him up. The 
man raised himself up, and Simon saw 
his body was shapely and clean, that his 
arms and legs were not broken, and that 
he had a sweet face. Simon threw his 
overcoat over his shoulders, but he could 
not catch the sleeves. Simon guided his 
arms for him, straightened the overcoat, 
wrapped it round him, and tightened it 
with the girdle. 

Simon took off his old fur cap, with the 
intention of putting it on the man, but his 
head began to feel so cold that he thought 
to himself, “I am quite bald-headed, but 
he has long, curly locks; I had better 
lend him my boots,” and he put it on 
again. 

He made him sit down, and put on him 
his felt boots. 

When the bootmaker had clothed him, 
he said, — 


“Well, my lad, you must take exercise 


and warm yourself. Can you go?” 

The man stands still and looks pleas- 
antly on Simon, but does not utter one 
single word. 

‘*Can’t you speak, then? It won’t do 
to spend the winter here. We must go to 
my home. Here, take my cudgel. Stamp 
your feet and shake yourself.” 

The man set off; he walked without 
difficulty, and did not lag behind. 

As they went along Simon asked, — 

* Where do you come from?” 

“ Not from these parts.” 

“That I see; I know all who live in 
these parts. How came you here at the 
chapel?” 

“1 mustn’t say.” 

“Perhaps some one has offended 
you?” 

“No one has offended me; God has 
punished me.” 

“ Of course everything is done by God; 
but still one has to abide somewhere. 
Whither do you want to go?” 

“It’s all one to me.” 

Simon wonders; the man didn’t look a 
mischief-maker ; his words were soft, but 
he objected to speak of himself. And 
Simon thought to himself, “ Who knows 
what may have happened?” and he said 
to his companion, — 
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“ Never mind, come to my home; at 
least you’ll warm yourself.” 

Simon reaches his yard, and the stran- 
ger does not lag behind, but walks by his 
side. A biting wind began to rise and 
find its way under Simon’s coat, and he 
began to get quite sober and to feel quite 
frozen. He sniffled as he went, wrapped 
himself round in his woman’s doublet, and 
thought, “ Here’s a_ pretty sheepskin. 
Matrona won’t praise me forthis! I went 
off to get one, and I came home even 
without my overcoat, yes, and along with 
a half-clothed man.” And the thought of 
Matrona made him feel uneasy. But when 
he looked on the stranger, he remembered 
the look the man gave him at the chapel, 
and his heart throbbed with delight. 


III. 


Stmon’s wife rose early. She cut up 
wood, brought water, fed the infant, eat, 
and thought to herself again and again, 
“When shall I bake bread, to-day or to- 
morrow?” A large bit remained. 

“Should Simon dine here and not eat 
much supper, there will be enough bread 
for to-morrow,” she thought to herself. 

Matrona turned the bit over and over 
and thought to herself, “I won’t bake 
now. There is no more than enough 
flour to do this with. We can manage till 
Friday.” 

Matrona took away the bread, and sat 
down at a table to sew a patch on her 
husband’s shirt, and as she sewed she 
thought of her husband, of how he would 
buy a sheepskin. 

“ Perhaps the tanner will take him in. 
He’s a simple fellow, that man of mine. 
He never tricks another himself, but a 
little child could take him in. That’s a 
tlot of money, eight roubles. One can get 
a fine coat for that. Nota dyed one, but 
a sheepskin. What straits 1 was put to 
last winter for want of a sheepskin! I 
couldn’t go to the stream, or anywhere 
else. And now he has gone off with all 
my clothes. I haven’t got a thing to put 
on. He didn’t start early. It is time he 
were back again. Perhaps he has been 
tippling, that bird of mine.” 

Such thoughts had scarcely passed 
through Matrona’s head, when the steps 
of the staircase began to creak. Some one 
had come in. Matrona thrust in her 
needle, and went into the vestibule. 
She saw that two were coming in, Simon 
along with a countryman, with no hat on 
and in felt boots. 

Matrona perceived at once the smell of 
wine in her husband. “ Yes,” she thought, 
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“that’s it. He has been tippling with 
some good-for-nothing fellow, and has 
even brought him along home with him.” 

Matrona let them pass into the cottage, 
and went in herself. She saw before her 
a stranger, a young, thin man, and their 
overcoat over his shoulders. There was 
no shirt to be seen under the coat, and 
he wore no hat. He stood as he had 
come in, without moving and with down- 
casteyes. And Matrona thought to her- 
self, ** That’s a bad man — he’s afraid.” 

Matrona frowned and moved away to 
the stove. There she stood and watched 
what they would do. 

Simon took off his hat, and sat on a 
bench like a good soul. 

“ Well, Matrona,” he said, “let’s have 
some supper. 

Matrona muttered something between 
herteeth. She stood at the stove without 
moving, and looked first on one and then 
on the other, only turning her head as she 
did so. Simon sees that his wife is not 


herself, but, however, he does not pay at- 
tention to that, and takes the stranger by 
the hand. 

“Sit down, my friend,” he said; “we 
The stranger sat 


will have some supper.” 


on the bench. 

“Well, wife, haven’t you boiled any- 
thing yet?” 

Matrona quite lost her temper. 

“ Not for you indeed! I see you have 
drunk yourself mad. You went to get a 
sheepskin, and you’ve come back without 
an overcoat, and have brought home with 
you some half-clothed vagrant or other. 
I have no supper for you, you drunkard.” 

“Enough, Matrona; what do you talk 
nonsense tor? You should first ask what 
sort of a man e 

“ Tell me what you have done with the 

»”? 

Simon fumbled in his overcoat, drew 
out a vit of paper, and unfolded it. 

“Hereisthe money. Triphon couldn’t 
give me anything ; he promised to pay me 
to-morrow.” 

Matrona felt more angry still; he had 
not bought a skin, and had clothed some 
vagabond or other in his last overcoat; 
yes, and had brought him home with 
him. 

She snatched up the paper from the 
table and put it away, saying, — 

“I have no supper. We can’t feed 
every half-clothed drunkard here.” 

“Ah, Matrona, hold your tongue. 
ten first to what I’ve to say.” 

“Learn sense of a drunken fool! I 
was quite right in objecting to be your 


Lis- 
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wife, you drunkard: mother gave me 
linen — you have spent it on drink.” 

Simon iwshed to explain to his wife 
that he had only drunk twenty kopecks’ 
worth; he wished to say where he had 
found the man. Matrona did not give 
him the chance of putting in a word; she 
broke in at every two words on whatever 
he began to say. She even reminded 
him of all that had happened ten years 
ago. 

Matrona talked on without stopping, 
bustled up to Simon, and seized him by 
the arms of his coat. 

“Give me my under-waistcoat; I had 
only one left, and you took it off me and 
lugged it on yourself. Off with it, you 
spotted dog.” 

Simon began to take off the under- 
waistcoat and draw out the arms. His 
wife tugged at it till the seams began to 
crack. Matrona snatched up the under- 
waistcoat, tossed it over her head, and 
made for the door. She was on the point 
of going out, but hesitated and stood still ; 
her heart was agitated —she wished to 
smother her wrath and to hear something 
about the stranger. 


IV. 


MATRONA stood still and said, — 

“ If he were a good man, he would not 
be nearly unclothed like that; he has not 
even got a shirt to his back. Had you 
gone for something good, you would tell 
me now where you picked up such a 
dandy.” 

“ But I.am telling you; on my way I 
saw this man almost unclothed, and half 
frozen to death at the chapel. It is not 
summer now, to be almost naked. It was 
God who threw me in his way, or else he 
would have perished. But what was to 
be done? I therefore took him along 
with me, clothed him, and brought him 
hither. Everything may happen. Calm 
yourself. It’s sinful, Matrona, to carry 
on like this. We must die some day.” 

Matrona wanted to have it out with her 
husband, but she cast a look on the stran- 
ger and kept silence. He was sitting 
quite still on the edge of the bench. His 
hands were folded on his knees, and his 
head was sunk on his breast. He was 
frowning, as if being strangled by some- 
thing. Matrona became silent. Simon 
exclaimed, — 

*“* Matrona, have you no God in you?” 

On hearing these words she gave an- 
other look at the stranger, and suddenly 
her heart melted. She moved away from 
the door, went up to the corner of the 
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stove, and served supper. She placed a 
bowl on the table, poured out krass, took 
out the last bit of bread, and gave a knife 
and spoons. 

“ Sup a bit,” she said. 

Simon moved the stranger. 

“ Swallow a few spoonfuls, my lad,” she 
said. 

Simon cut up the bread, crumbled it, 
and began to sup. And Matrona sat at 
the corner of the table, propped herself 
up with her hand, and looked on the 
stranger. 

Matrona began to feel pity for him, and 
to feel quite fond of him. And the stran- 
ger suddenly brightened up, left off frown- 
ing, lifted up his eyes to Matrona, and 
smiled. 

When they had supped, Matrona 
cleared the table and began to question 
the stranger. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“1’m not from these parts.” 

“ And how came you on the road?” 

“1 can’t answer that.” 

“ Who robbed you?” 

“ God punished me.” 

“ Were you lying there without clothes 
on?” 

“Yes, I was lying naked and half 
frozen. Simon saw me, had pity on me, 
took off his overcoat, put it on me, and 
told me to come hither. And here you 
have fed me, given me drink, and had pity 
on me. May God bless you!” 

Matrona got up, took from the window- 
sill an old shirt of Simon’s, the same 
she had mended, and gave it to the 
stranger. 

“Here, take this,” she said. “I see 
you have no shirt on. Put it on, and 
sleep where you like, in the attic or on 
the stove.” 

The stranger took off his overcoat, put 
on the shirt, and lay down in the attic. 
Matrona put out the light, took his over- 
coat, and climbed up to her husband. 

Matrona covered herself with a corner 
of the overcoat. She lay down, but did 
not sleep; her thoughts were full of the 
stranger. 

When she remembered that the last bit 
of bread was eaten up, and that there was 
none left for the next day —when she 
remembered that she had made a present 
of the shirt, she felt ill at ease; but she 
remembered how he had smiled, and her 
heart rejoiced. 

Matrona lay thus awake a long time, 
and listened. Simon too was awake; he 
was pulling the overcoat over him. 

“Simon!” 
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“Well?” 

“ We have eaten the last bit of bread, 
and I haven’t baked any. What shall we 
do to-morrow? Shall I borrow some of 
Godmother Melany?” 

“Tf we live we shall have enough.” 

His wife lay a little longer without 
speaking. 

“ He’s evidently a good man, but why 
doesn’t he speak of himself?” 

“He can’t, no doubt.” 

“ Simon!” 

“Well?” 

“ We give him, but how is it that no- 
body gives us anything?” 

Simon did not know what to answer. 
He said, “ Enough of talking,” turned 
over, and fell asleep. 


Vv. 


Stmon awoke at daybreak; the chil- 
dren still slept; his wife had gone to bor- 
row bread of some neighbors. The stran- 
ger of the day before was sitting alone on 
a bench in his shirt, his eyes turned up- 
wards; and he looked more cheerful than 
be did the evening before. 

“Well, good friend,” said Simon, “the 
swmach asks for bread, and the naked 
body asks for clothes. One must eat and 
drink. What is your trade?” 

“] have no trade.” 

Simon wondered, and said, — 

“Perhaps you're willing to learn. 
There’s nothing one can’t learn.” 

“Other people work, and I will work 
too.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

* Michael.” 

“Well, Michael, you don’t want to 
speak of yourself. Well, that’s your own 
business. But one has to eat and drink. 
If you do what I tell you I will nourish 
you.” 

“God bless you! I will set to and 
learn. Show me what I must do.” 

Simon took up a piece of unwound, 
pitched thread, put it on his fingers, and 
began to wind it. 

* It is easy enough, look!” 

Michael looked, put it on his fingers in 
the same way, understood at once, and 
began to wind. 

Michael wound the ends ; Simon showed 
him how to close them. This, too, Mi- 
chael took in at once. His host showed 
him how to grind; and this also Michael 
took in at once. 

Whatever work Simon showed him how 
to do, he was able to take in at once, and 
the third day he was working as if he had 
been sewing for an age. He worked on 
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without stopping, ate little, and when ra 
stopped working he would silently loo 
upward. Hedid not walk in the street, 
or talk too much, or joke, or laugh. 

It was only once they saw him smile, 
on the first evening, when the wife was 
preparing to give him some supper. 


VI. 


Day after day, week after week passed 
by ; a whole year had slipped round, and 
Michael was still living as before, and at 
work with Simon. Every one praised the 
work of Simon’s workman, and they said 
that no one could put together a pair of 
boots so neatly and so strongly as Mi- 
chael, the workman of Simon. Far and 
wide they began to order boots of Simon, 
and he began to live quite at ease. 

One day in winter, when Simon and 
Michael were working together, a coach 
on slides drove up to the cottage. They 
looked out of the window, the coach drew 
up opposite their cottage, a youth jumped 
down from the ledge and opened the door. 
A young man in a furred coat stepped out 
of the coach, walked up to Simon’s cot- 
tage, and reached the staircase. Matrona 
rushed out and threw open the door. The 
gentleman stooped and entered. When 
he straightened himself his head nearly 
touched the ceiling. 

Simon stood up and made a bow. The 
gentleman astonished him. He had not 
seen folks like that. Simon himself was 
thin, and Michael was a lanky fellow; as 
for Matrona, she was like a dried chip; 
but here was one who seemed to have 
come from another world, a handsome, 
well-formed bust, a throat like a bullock’s, 
he looked for all the world like an iron 
cast. 

The gentleman stopped a few moments 
to take breath, took off his furred coat, 
Sat on a bench, and said, — 

“Who is the master workman here?” 

Simon stood forward and said, — 

“ ], your honor.” 

“ Hi, Theodore!” the gentleman called 
out to his youth, “ bring me the parcel.” 

Theodore ran off and brought it in. 
The gentleman took the parcel and put it 
On the table. 

_ “Untie it,” he said. The youth untied 
It. 

The gentleman pointed to some boot- 
maker’s leather, and said to Simon, — 

“Listen, bootmaker ; do you see that?” 

“I do, your honor,” he said. 

“ But do you realize what kind of leath- 
er that is?” 
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Simon turned it over and said, — 

“ Very good leather.” 

“Very good, you say; you never saw 
the like, you fool. That’s German; I 
paid twenty roubles for it.” 

Simon was quite startled, and said, — 

“Where should we have seen the 
like?” 

“ Well, well, can you make me a pair 
of boots of that leather?” 

“TI can, your honor.” 

“So you can, can you?” said the gen- 
tleman in a loud voice. “ Don’t forget 
whom you'll be working for, and what 
leather you’ll be using. You must make 
me a pair of boots such as will last mea 
whole year without wearing down or wear- 
ing out. If you can do this, take the 
leather and cut it up; but if you can’t, 
don’t take it and don’t cut it up. I tell 
you beforehand, if the boots wear out or 
wear down before that time, I’ll have you 
put in prison; but if they last a year 
without wearing out or wearing down, 
you shall be paid ten roubles.” 

Simon was so startled, he did not know 
what to answer. He turned his eyes on 
Michael. 

The other gave him a nudge and said, — 

“ Shall we take the job in hand?” 

Michael nodded. “By all means,” he 
said. 

Simon took Michael’s advice. He took 
an order for a pair of boots, fit to last a 
whole year without wearing out or wear- 
ing down. 

The gentleman told the youth in a loud 
voice to take the boot off his left foot, and 
stretched it out. “Take my measure,” he 
said. 

Simon sewed paper together and made 
a measure twelve vershoks long, gave a 
look, knelt down, covered his hand care- 
fully with his apron, so as not to soil the 
gentleman’s sock, and began to measure. 
He measured the sole, measured the in- 
step, and began to measure the calf of 
the leg. The measure proved too short. 
The calf was as thick asabeam. “See,” 
he said, “don’t make the boot-leg too 
narrow.” Simon began to sew on more 
paper. The gentleman sat and looked at 
the folks in the room. 

“Who’s that?” he said, looking at 
Michael. 

“ He’s my chief apprentice; he’ll have 
a hand in the job.” 

“ Now look you to it,” said the gentle- 
man to Michael; “don’t forget, make me 
a pair of boots that’ll last a whole year.” 
Simon gaped at Michael, and sees that 
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Michael does not even look at the gentle- 
man, but stares at a corner behind him, 
as if perceiving somebody there. Michael 
stares and stares again, and smiles. 

“ Well, you fool, what are you gaping 
at?” the gentleman said. “ Better look 
to it, and see that they’re ready in time.” 

To which Michael answered, — 

“They shall be ready in a trice when 
wanted.” 

“ All right.” 

The gentleman put on this boots and 
his furred coat, wrapped it round him, and 
made for the door. Forgetting to stoop, 
he struck his head against the lintel. 

He fumed, rubbed his head, sat in his 
coach, and drove off. 

When the gentleman had driven off, 
Simon said, — 

“What a flint! You wouldn’t kill the 
like of him with a crow-bar. If a beam 
were broken over his head he wouldn’t 
feel much pain.” 

And Matrona added, — 

“Such a man as that never crossed our 
door. Even death can’t pull the rivets 
out of such a one as he.” 


VII. 


AND Simon said to Michael, “ Well, 
we’ve some work now, but let us not get 
into a mess. The material is dear and 
the gentleman hot-tempered, but how are 
we to avoid mistakes? Now look you 
here: you can make to measure better 
than I can; you have better eyes, and 
your fingers are more nimble. You cut 
out the leather, and I will finish sewing 
the boot-tops.” 

Michael did as he was bid; took the 
gentleman’s leather, spread it out on the 
table, doubled it, took up a knife, and be- 
gan to cut it out. 

Matrona came up and looked to see 
how Michael was cutting out. She was 
astonished to see how he was going to 
work. Matrona had a knowledge of boot- 
making. She looked and saw that Mi- 
chael was not cutting in the usual way, 
but in a peculiar, round shape. 

Matrona was going to say something, 
but she thought to herself, “ No doubt I 
don’t understand how to make gentlemen’s 
boots; no doubt Michael knows better — 
I won’t interfere.” 

Michael cut out a pair, took hold of an 
end, and began to sew and make one end, 
as they make slippers, and not two, as 
they make boots. 

Matrona wondered at this too; but 
here, too, she did not interfere. And 
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Michael sewed on. They began to double, 
Simon got up and looked. Michael had 
made slippers of the gentleman’s leather. 

Simon was horrified. “ How’s that?” 
he thought; “ Michael has lived here a 
whole year, and has never yet made a 
mess of anything, and now he has got us 
into trouble. The gentleman ordered 
boots with double soles, and he has put 
together slippers without soles. The 
leather is spoilt. What shall I do to sat- 
isfy the gentleman? You won’t find such 
leather as that.” 

And he said to Michael, — 

“ What have you done for me, my lad? 
You have killed me. Don’t you know 
that the gentleman ordered boots? What 
have you been making?” 

He had hardly begun to speak to Mi- 
chael, when the ring of the door began to 
rattle; some one was knocking. They 
looked out at the window, and saw that 
some one had come on horseback, and 
was tying up his horse. They opened 
the door: the gentleman’s youth they had 
seen before came in. 

“ Good-day to you.” 

“ Good-day. What do you want?” 

“My lady sent me to speak about the 
boots.” 

“ What about them?” 

“The gentleman doesn’t need boots 
now. He has taken his leave of the 
world!” 

“ How so?” 

“When he had left you he didn’t reach 
home alive, but died in the coach. The 
coach came home, they went out to help 
him out, and he was lying stiff at the bot- 
tom like a sack. He had to be pulled out 
by force. The lady sent to say, ‘ Tell the 
bootmaker that boots are not wanted for 
the gentleman who came here, left leather, 
and ordered boots; say that slippers are 
wanted for the corpse, that they must be 
made as quickly as possible.’ My orders 
are to wait here till they are ready, and 
take them away with me.” 

Michael took from the table the cut- 


tings of leather, made a roll of them, took 
up the slippers ready made, clapped them 
together, rubbed them with his apron, 


and gave them to the youth. The youth 
took the slippers. 
“Good-bye, master! 


you!” 


Good luck to 


VIII. 
ANOTHER year passed by, and then an- 
other, and a sixth year found Michael and 
Simon still living together. Michael lived 
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on as before. He went nowhere, spoke 
little, and during all that time had only 
smiled twice: once when Simon’s wife 
was giving him to sup, and again on the 
gentleman. Simon was delighted avith 
his workman. He did not ask him any 
more where he came from; his only fear 
was that Michael would leave him. 

One day they sat at home together. 
The mistress was putting irons in the 
stove, and the children were running on 
the benches and looking out of the win- 
dows. Simon was sharpening at one 
window, and Michael was hammering on 
a sole at the other. 

One of the children ran along a bench 
to Michael, leaned on his shoulder, and 
looked out of the window. 

“Uncle Michael, look! a merchant’s 
wife and two little girls are coming to see 
us. And one of the girls is lame.” 

The child had scarcely spoken these 
words when Michael threw down his 
work, turned to the window, and looked 
down into the street. 

Simon wondered. Michael had never 
looked down into the street before, but 
now he pressed close to the window and 
looked at something below. Simon looked 
out too: it was true. He saw a woman 


coming up to his yard, leading by the 
hand two little girls in furred pelisses and 
in kerchiefs. The little girls were as like 
as two peas; there was no telling one 


from the other. The only difference be- 
tween them was that one girl had hurt her 
foot — she limped. 

The woman went up the staircase into 
the passage, felt about for the door, 
pressed back the cramp, and opened it. 
She made the little girls pass in before 
her, and entered the cottage. 

“* Good-day, mistress.” . 

“Good-day. What might you want?” 

The woman sat down on a chair, the 
little girls standing close up beside her: 
ow looked with astonishment on the peo- 
ple. 

“These two girls want shoes for the 
Spring.” 

“ By all means; it’s easily done. We 
have never made such small ones, but 
that’s no matter. They can be double- 
soled or of linen braided. Michael is 
first-rate for that.” 

Simon looked at Michael, and saw that 
he had thrown down his work and kept 
his eyes fixed on the little girls. 

_ Simon was astonished at Michael. The 
little girls were no doubt very pretty; 
they had dark eyes, chubby, rosy cheeks, 
and wore pretty dresses and pelisses, but 
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for all that Simon could not understand 
why Michael fixed his eyes upon them. 
He had often seen such before. 

Simon wondered. He began to speak 
to the woman —to bargain. They came 
to terms, and he made a measure. The 
woman took up the lame child and put it 
on her knees. 

“You must measure this one twice 
over,” she said. ‘“ Make one shoe to fit 
the crooked foot, and three for the straight 
one. Their feet are exactly the same 
size. They are twins.” 

Simon took the measure, and said to 
the lame child, — 

“ How comes it that you are lame — 
such a good little girl? Were you born 
so?’ 

“No; mother crushed me.” 

Matrona joined in. She wished to 
know from her who the woman was, and 
who the children were. 

“ Are you not their mother?” 

“IT am not their mother, nora relative 
of theirs, mistress. They are perfect 
strangers — adopted.” 

“ Not your children, and what care you 
take of them!” 

“And well I may. They were both 
suckled by me. I had a child of my own; 
God took it to another world; I didn’t 
take such care of it as I do of them.” 

“ Whose are they, then?” 


IX. 


THE conversation went on, and the 
woman told the following story : — 

“It happened six years ago,” she said. 
“In one week these children were left 
orphans ; their father was buried on Tues- 
day, and their mother died on Friday. 
They had been left fatherless for three 
days, when their mother was taken. She 
did not live out the day. At that time I 
was living a peasant’s life with my hus- 
band. We were next-door neighbors. 
Their father, a peasant, was working ina 
wood. By some means they let a tree 
fall on him. It caught him across the 
body. All his inside was crushed out. 
They had hardly drawn him out when he 
breathed his last, and in that very week 
his wife gave birth to twins — these two 
children. The poor woman was quite 
alone. 

“She was alone when confined, alone 
too when she died. 

“In the morning I went to visit my 
neighbor. When T came to her cottage 
the dear soul was already stiff. At the 
moment when she died she rolled over 
and crushed one of her little girls, puiiing 
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her foot out of joint. The villagers gath- 
ered together, washed her, laid her out, 
dug a grave, and buried her. They were 
good, kind souls. The little girls were 
left alone. What was to be done with 
them? I was the only peasant woman 
who had an infant at the breast. It was 
eight weeks since I’d begun to suckle my 
first infant. I took them for a time to my 
own home. The peasants gathered to- 
gether ; they were puzzled what to do with 
them. ‘Take care of the little girls for 
a while, Maria,’ they said to me, ‘and 
give us time to turn the matter over.’ | 
suckled the straight one, and the other I 
thought it unnecessary to feed. I never 
expected she could live, and then I thought 
the dear little angelic soul was more dead 
than alive, and I took pity on her. I be- 
gan to give them suck, and as I’d one 
infant of my own besides these two, I 
suckled three infants at one time. I was 
a strong young woman, and had good 
milk. And God so ordered it that I fed 
these infants, and buried my own before 
the end of the second year. God gave 


me no other child, and we gradually be- 
came better and better off. Weare now 
living with the merchant at the mill. I 
have good wages, and a pleasant life of 


it. But I’ve no children of my own. 
What should I do alone, without these? 
How should I not love them?” 

With one hand the woman clasped to 
her breast the little lame child, and with 
the other she wiped away a tear. 

Matrona sighed, and said, — 

“This bears out the truth of the prov- 
erb, ‘You will live without father and 
mother, but you'll not live without God.’” 

This conversation was going on between 
them when suddenly, as by sheet light- 
ning, the whole cottage was lighted up 
from the corner where Michael was sit- 
ting. All eyes were turned upon him, 
and they saw Michael sitting, his hands 
folded on his knees. He was looking up- 
wards and smiling. 


X. 


WHEN the woman left with the chil- 
dren, Michael rose from his bench and 
put down his work; he took: off his apron, 
made a bow to the master of the house, 
and said, — 

“Forgive me, master. God has for- 
given me; you also forgive me.” And 
his hosts saw that light streamed forth 
from Michael’s face. Simon rose, bowed 
to Michael, and said, — 

“T see, Michael, that you are no ordi- 
nary man. I have no right to retain you 
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or to question you. But answer this one 
question: when I found you and brought 
you home with me why were you sad? 
and when my wife gave you to sup why 
did you smile on her, and since that time 
wear a brighter look? After that, when 
the gentleman ordered the boots, you 
smiled a second time, and from that mo- 
ment wore a brighter look still; and just 
now, when the woman came in with the 
little girls, you smiled a third time, and 
brightened up altogether. Tell me, Mi- 
chael, how comes it that you shine so, 
and why did you smile three times?” 

And Michael said, — 

“T shine because I was punished and 
God has forgiven me. I smiled three 
times because I had need to learn three 
words of God. Now I have learnt these 
words. I learnt one when your wife had 
pity on me, and that is why I smiled the 
first time; I learnt the second word when 
the rich man ordered the boots, and I 
smiled a second time; and just now, when 
I saw the little girls, I learnt the last, the 
third, and smiled a third time.” 

And Simon said, — 

“Tell me, Michael, why you were pun- 
ished by God, and tell me those words of 
God, that I too may learn them.” 

“It was for this reason,” said Michael, 
“that God punished me, because | diso- 
beyed him. I was an angel in heaven, 
and disobeyed God. 

“TI was an angel in heaven, and the 
Lord sent me to take a soul away from a 
woman. I winged my way to the earth 
and saw a woman lying alone, who had 
given birth to twins —two little girls. 
The infants moved about restlessly by the 
mother’s side, and she could not lift them 
up to her breasts. The woman saw me, 
understood that God had sent me for a 
soul, and said to me in tears, ‘ Angel of 
God! I have but just buried my hus- 
band, he was killed by a tree in the wood. 
I have no sister or aunt or countryman to 
bring up my orphans, don’t take away my 
soul; let me myself give food and drink 
to the infants, and bring them up. The 
children cannot live without father and 
mother.’ I listened to the mother, put 
one infant to her breast, laid the other in 
its mother’s arms, and rose up on my 
wings to the Lord. I winged my way to 
the Lord, and said, 41 could not take away 
the souls from their parent. Their father 
was killed by a tree, their mother gave 
birth to twins, and prayed me not to take 
the soul away from her. ‘Let me give 
food and drink to the children, and bring 
them up,” she said. “ The infants can- 
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not live without father and mother.” I 
did not take a soul from the mother.’ 
And the Lord said, ‘ Go, take a soul from 
the woman, and learn three words: learn 
what people have, and what they have 
not, and what makes people to live. 
When you have learnt this you will return 
to heaven.’ | flew back to the earth and 
took the soul from the woman. 

“The infants fell from the breasts. 
The dead body rolled over on the bed, 
crushing one infant and putting out its 
foot. I rose up above the village, in or- 


der to take up the soul to God, when a 
gust of wind caught my wings, they 
dropped, and the soul went up to God 
alone, but I fell by the way to the earth.” 


xi. 


Stmon and Matrona understood now 
whom they had clothed and fed, and who 
had lived in their home. They wept for 
joy and fear, and the.angel said, — 

“T was left in the field naked and alone. 
I had never known human needs; I had 
never known hunger or cold before, and 
I became a man. Hungry and half froz- 
en, I knew not what todo. I sawin the 
field a chapel made for the worship of 
God, went up to God’s chapel, and thought 
to shelter myself there. The chapel was 
locked up; I could not enter. So I sat 
down behind the chapel to find shelter 
from the wind. The evening drew on; 
nearly frozen and hungry, I had quite lost 
heart, when suddenly a sound caught my 
ear —a man was passing along the road. 
He was carrying a pair of boots, and he 
talked to himself as he went. This was 
the first mortal face I had seen since I 
hecame a man; it filled me with fear, and 
I turned away my eyes. I heard the man 
talking to himself about how he should 
shelter his body from the cold in winter, 
and how he should feed his wife and chil- 
dren. ‘I am perishing of cold and hun- 
ger,’ I thought to myself, ‘and a man 
passes along whose only thought it is how 
to cover himself and his wife with a skin, 
and how to get bread for them both. He 
cannot help me.’ The man saw me, knit 
his brows, looked more fearful than be- 
fore, and passed by. I was in despair, 
when suddenly I heard the man returning 
on his steps. And when I looked on him 
I did not know him again: before, I had 
seen death in his face, but now it had a 
bright look, and in his face I knew God. 
He came up to me, clothed me, took me 
with him, and brought me to his home. I 
went to his house; a woman came to 
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meet us, and began to speak. The wom- 
an had a fearful look, more fearful than 
the man, and from her mouth there came 
forth a mortal spirit, the odor of death 
quite took away my breath. She wished 
to drive me out into the cold ; I knewshe 
would die if she did so. Suddenly her 
husband put her in mind of God, upon 
which a change came over the woman. 
She gave us to sup, and when she did so 
she looked on me. I looked on her also. 
There was now no,death in her; she was 
alive, and in her I knew God. 

“ Then I remembered the first word of 
God, ‘ You shall know what is in people.’ 
I had learnt that in people is love. I 
was glad, because God had begun to make 
things clear to me, as he had promised, 
and I smiled for the first time. But this 
was all the knowledge I could gather. I 
had not yet understood what is not given 
to people, and what makes people to live. 

“I began to live with you. A whole 
year had passed by, when one day a man 
came to order boots, which should last a 
whole year without wearing down or 
wearing out. I looked upon him, and 
lo! I saw at his side my companion, 
the angel of death. I alone saw that an- 
gel, but I knew him, and knew that the 
sun would not set before he had taken the 
soul of the rich man. ‘ Man provides for 
himself for a whole year,’ I thought to 
myself, ‘but he does not know that he 
will not live on till the evening.’ The 
second word of God came to my mind, 
‘You shall know what is not given to 
people.’ 

“T had learnt already what is in peo- 
ple. Now I knew what is not given to 
people. It is not given to people to 
know what is needful for their body. And 
I smiled a second time. I was glad be- 
cause I had seen my companion the an- 
gel, and because God had shown me the 
meaning of the second word. 

“ But I had more to learn still. I had 
not yet learnt what makes people to 
live, so I lived on and waited till God 
would show me the last word. In the 
sixth year there came two little girls, with 
a woman, and I knew the children, and 
knew how those little girls were left 
alive. I knew and thought to myself, 
‘The mother begged for her children, 
and I believed her. I thought the chil- 
dren could not live without father and 
mother, but a strange woman fed them 
and brought them up.’ When the wom- 
an had pity on the strange children, and 
wept, I saw in her the living God, and 
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understood what makes people to live. I 
knew, also, that God had declared to me 
the last word, and had forgiven me. And 
I smiled a third time.” 


XII. 


THE whole of the angel’s body was now 
clearly seen, and it was all clothed in daz- 
zling light, too bright to look upon; and 
his voice had now a louder ring, and 
seemed to come from heaven, not from his 
own lips. 

“TI have learnt,” said the angel, “that 
every man lives, not by care for himself, 
but by love. It was not given to the 
mother to know what her children needed 
to live by. It was not given to the rich 
man to know what he himself was in need 
of. And it is not given to any man to 
know if boots for one living or slippers 
for one dead will be needed by him to- 
wards evening. 

“T was left alive when I was a man, 
not because I thought about myself, but 
because there was love in the man who 
passed by, and in his wife, and because 
they pitied and loved me. The orphans 
were left alive, not because they thought 
about them, but because there was love 
in the heart of a strange woman, who pit- 
ied and loved them. And all people live, 
not because they think about themselves, 
but because there is in people love. 

“1 knew already that God had given 
people life, and wished that they should 
oo But now I understood more than 
this. 

“ T understood that God was not willing 
that people should live apart, and that for 
this reason he had not shown them what 
each stood in need of, but willed that they 
should live together, and for this reason 
had shown them what all needed for their 
own good and the good of all. 

“] understood now that people only 
seem to live by caring for themselves — 
that they live by love alone. He who 
lives in love lives in God, and God in 
him, because God is love.” 

Then the angel sang praises to God, and 
his voice made the cottage tremble. The 
ceiling opened, and a pillar of fire 
stretched upwards from earth to heaven. 
Simon and his wife and children fell to 
the ground. And the angel stretched 
the wings on his back and rose up to 
heaven. 

When Simon came to himself the cot- 
tage steod as before, and there was no 
one in the cottage but the members of 
his family. 

Count Leon Totstoy. 
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THE POETRY OF MRS. E. B. BROWNING. 


MorE than twenty years ago died the 
first great poetess whom England has 
produced. Whether it be that within this 
last century what she called 


the pressures of an alien tyranny 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews, 


have relaxed a little, and given more op- 
portunity of development and more free- 
dom of action to women, or whether it be 
from some other cause, it is certain that 
women have begun to take a place among 
writers of the first rank in more than one 
department of literature. 

Two years ago George Eliot had no 
living equal among novelists; and still 
to-day she has no successor, no one to 
take a place so high as hers, in whatever 
different school. Novelists of the first 
rank are as rare as poets; in our own 
time, perhaps, they are even rarer. A 
novelist differs from a poet in the fact 
that his books should be impersonal ; his 
experiences should not reach us in their 
crude form, nor his thoughts simply as 
thoughts. His functions verge on those 
of the judge on the one hand, and on 
those of the artist — the painter of pic- 
tures —on the other. But a lyric poet 
resembles rather a prophet; he gives 
forth the words of inspiration in his own 
voice, he speaks of human life as he has 
found it himself, he teaches us by his own 
experience openly, he pours the vials of 
his own indignation into his denunciations 
of wrong, and he brings the tenderness of 
his own affections into his appeals for 
universal pity and love. We may there- 
fore expect to find in lyrical poetry written 
by a woman more distinctly feminine gifts 
than can be revealed ina high-class novel. 
We suppose that a lyric poet, who is also 
a woman, will tell us things that a man 
could not have known, will appeal to feel- 
ings of which he is hardly conscious, will 
suggest ideals beyond his imagination, or 
at least give us the inner working of those 
ideals, instead of merely the outside view. 
And this is what Mrs. Browning does. 
At last, after so many ages, in her writ- 
ings a woman speaks to women as no man 
could have spoken. 

The poetesses who preceded Mrs. 
Browning, and who enjoyed a general 
popularity which she will perhaps never 
attain, were essentially feminine in their 
effusions. The conception of their sub- 
jects, the monotonous sweetness of their 
verse, the blameless insipidity of their 
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ideas, marked them out for multitudinous 
approbation, and also for swift oblivion. 
Mrs. Browning’s poetry boasts none of 
the feminine prettiness of theirs: the 
vigor of her style and the range of her 
views are masculine enough; it is only in 
the depth of her tenderness and the pas- 
sion of her sympathy that her womanhood 
is revealed. Withal, she is not senti- 
mental, while Mrs. Hemans and Miss 
Landon overflow with sentiment. This 
sentiment, at which so many would-be 
poets stop half-way, never getting to that 
which lies beyond, is to true passion what 
moonlight is to sunlight, what reflections 
in a mirror are to a boundless landscape 
under open sky. It is the studio-light of 
poetry, or something worse. It is a feel- 
ing about a feeling, rather than the feeling 
itself; it is an emotion excited at the idea 
of emotion; something melancholy, some- 
thing pleasing, and also something which 
is necessarily shallow. The muse of sen- 
timent is no passion-fraught being indif- 
ferent to her attitudes; she is but the 
representation of a muse, conscientiously 
posing before a mirror of consciousness. 
And this quality of consciousness or un- 
consciousness makes the difference be- 
tween sentiment and passion. Sentiment 


explains, but passion speaks; sentiment 


reflects, but passion is. The highest in- 
tensity of passionate unconsciousness is 
what constitutes true tragedy — that, and 
not the heaping together of terrible cir- 
cumstances. Death and disaster touch 
the lives of all of us, more or less, with- 
out giving to them any tragic dignity. 
We can find greater horrors in many a 
modern newspaper than those of which 
Macbeth supped full, but they are only 
horrors ; and our lives for the most part, 
though linked with all wonderful changes 
of death and life, are commonplace enough. 
We are instruments too poor for the di- 
vinest melodies to echo .from divinely, 
except when now and then a master-hand 
touches the chords, and a poet shows us 
how many poetic possibilities lie dormant 
in our prosaic existences. 

But the first requisition for such a re- 
sult is simplicity —a simplicity which 
includes unconsciousness: and sentiment 
is never unconscious; it admires itself; 
it pities itself; it tries to speak prettily 
always, whereas passion has nothing to 
do with prettiness. The great tragic fea- 
ture of Schiller’s “ Maid of Orleans” is 
discovered in Joan’s unconsciousness of 
her own greatness. She has been ab- 
sorbed in her work and not in herself; 
her whole soul is devoured by the desire 
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of saving France, to the exclusion of all 
selfish considerations. She has never 
thought that the reflection of her act on 
her own life may be glory or humiliation ; 
she has not even traced the act to its 
source, and discovered her own noble de- 
votion. She is so free from ideas of per- 
sonal greatness that, the act being done 
and her mind left open to thoughts of self, 
she is easily persuaded that she has been 
prompted by unworthy motives, that she 
has been deceived and deceiving, that she 
is an impostor after all. The conviction 
of inspiration, to which she clung firmly 
when it might save France, slips from her 
grasp when it can only justify herself. 
While her country is in danger she has 
no doubts ; the call to help it is divine; 
she would receive any suggestion of mis- 
take as a temptation from the evil spirit: 
but when there merely remains a question 
of explaining her own motives, there is 
nothing divine in such a need: she can- 
not appeal to inspiration to meet it: she 
is perplexed, troubled, and lost by her 
own humility. This sort of tragedy has 
been repeated over and over again in great 
lives; itis a sublimity of despair which 
has been reached many times in the his- 
tory of the human race, but only by those 
who have given us the grandest examples 
of effort and self-abnegation. When there 
is work to be done for others, how strong 
the best souls are todo it! How certain 
they feel that God is behind them in the 
battle! But when the work is finished, or 
their part in it, and they are set to search 
out motives, to justify action instead of 
producing it, they are lost; they cannot 
explain; they did their work, they cannot 
tell how they came to do it; and so the 
last faltering doubts of some true martyrs 
and noble men are made comprehensible 
to us. Is there nota touch of this sub- 
lime despair in the supreme tragedy of 
the world, when the one whom proud 
kings have since been proud to call mas- 
ter was dying a criminal’s death, after 
being betrayed, denied, and forsaken by 
his followers? The bitter cry from Cal- 
very was not, “ Why have these forsaken 
me?” but “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” so giving the com- 
pleting touch to this picture of sublimely 
human weakness and suffering. 

Schiller’s tragedy failed to end as nobly 
as it had begun, because he was not con- 
tent:to work out this splendid despair in 
conformity with the facts of history as 
well as the laws of human nature. He 
must bring in the vulgar expedient of 
miraculous interference to justify and to 
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save his heroine. This leaves us to ask, 
wondering, “ Was she lost then, without 
a miracle?” because many great souls 
like hers have found themselves in some 
similar position, and will so find them- 
selves again and again; yet no miracles 
will disperse their doubts, and come for- 
ward as their credentials before a scoffing 
world. Schiller’s play might have closed 
at a more tragic height if he had permit- 
ted his heroine to follow an example 
which she would have acknowledged as 
all-sufficient, and, leaving herself unjusti- 
fied, be content to die saying, “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

If passion differs from sentiment so 
widely in its action, it is not less distinct 
in its utterance. Although possessing its 
own eloquence, it inclines to no mere 
sweetness of sound. The dying Desde- 
mona awakens the heart-broken pity of 
the whole world by no prettily turned 
speech. She says “ Nobody, I myself,” 


and — adding only a message to her “ kind 
lord ” —leaves us to make what we can of 
these three disjointed words. Something, 
indeed, we make of them far different 
from the significance of the golden-col- 
ored, reiterating syllables in which much 
modern poetry chooses to disguise itself. 


Again, passion does not stay to explain 
itself; it is as careless of our comprehen- 
sion as it is indifferent to its own smooth- 
ness of expression, and as it is uncon- 
scious of its own justifications. When 
Juliet has heard the perfidious advice of 
her nurse to give up Romeo for Paris, she 
does not trouble us with any confidential 
“asides;” she does not express any 
veiled indignation, that we may see, and 
the nurse may ignore. 

“ Well, thou hast comforted me marvel- 
lous much,” is her quiet answer; and its 
quietness stirs us with the knowledge of 
her despair and utter desolateness more 
than any explanation could have done; it 
stirs us so deeply that we can hardly read 
farther for trouble and compassion. 

This capability of expressing passion in 
the very language of passion itself, and 
without self-conscious analysis or extra- 
neous hints to the audience, is one of the 
rarest of poetic gifts; being almost a ne- 
cessity in every fine tragedy, it is what 
renders this literary production so un- 
common. Mrs. Browning hardly attempted 
to deal with tragedy in its.most imper- 
sonal and unconscious form. The dra- 
matic faculty was by no means denied to 
her. We have only to read the “ Drama 
of Exile,” “ Aurora Leigh,” and some of 
her ballads, to recognize this; but her 
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sympathies were too continuously strong 
with the suffering and oppressed for her 
ever to get free from their influence, and 
so to bask in that calm heaven of obser- 
vation whence Shakespeare spoke. Thun- 
derstorms are oftenest woven out of sunny 
skies, and in summer weather, and true 
tragedy cannot be created out of melan- 
choly thought. Mrs. Browning’s life- 
experiences had been too sad; her heart 
was, perhaps, always too tender, to permit 
her to stand aloof from the passions of 
the world and to paint them passiqnlessly. 
What she lost thereby in one quality, she, 
however, gained in another, and that 
other was precisely the one in which the 
world of poetry had been hitherto most 
barren, and at the same time the one in 
which all things about her life, both in- 
ward and outward, combined to make her 
excel. This distinguishing characteristic 
of her poetry is its passionate pathos. 

It is the quality of suffering transformed 
into comprehensive, far-sighted compas- 
sion, in which Mrs. Browning surpasses 
other poets. Intothe profoundest depths 
of human sorrow, into the utmost tender- 
ness of human pity, into the closest close- 
ness of human sympathy, she brings the 
inspiring light of poetry. At last she 
gives voice to the inarticulate yearnings 
of many generations of loving hearts, 
whose divinest feelings had never before 
found full expression. 

We have had for hundreds of years a 
variety of lyrical revelations of all the 
deeper sentiments and higher aspirations 
of half the human race, but the other 
half has been silent; it has spoken by no 
representative voice in poetic literature 
any more than it has been permitted a 
representative voice in government; and 
there can hardly be any doubt that, as 
intelligence grows with the growth of lan- 
guage, so also all noble emotion is fos- 
tered by the worthy expression of it. 
Has it not then been a loss to all the gen- 
erations of women in the past that no 
poet has spoken from their ranks, putting 
into words their secret longings after high 
ideals, and finding fit expression for all 
those finer feelings which are apt to float 
hazily above the loudly vocal commoner 
cares and thoughts of life? These unem- 
bodied aspirations are too often dispersed 
when the first emotional enthusiasm of 
youth is over; and to be consolidated into 
definite form gives them a greater chance 
of survival amid the more tangible things 
by which they are surrounded. 

But Mrs. Browning has done more 
than this for her fellow-women ; besides 
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giving lyrical expression to all noble wom- 
anly emotion—from the child’s simple 
delight in a sunny garden, or a loving 
voice, to the sacred sorrow of a mother 
who has given her sons to die for their 
country —she has also put into their 
hands what might be called a perfect dec- 
alogue of womanly virtue, a treasury of 
precepts which have the plastic nature of 
fine poetry, and are therefore applicable 
to every circumstance and to all time; so 
that it is hardly too much to say that a 
woman who studies with love and con- 
stancy the teachings of this true and pure 
woman, is secured against all the mean- 
est mistakes and temptations of her age, 
and cannot —so long as the constancy 
lasts —lead an ignoble life under any 
conditions. 

It is sometimes said, not untruly, that 
we find what we seek in all earthly things, 
even in poetry; it may also be said that 
in the best poetry, as in the other best 
gifts of life, we find what we need. It is 
certain that we cannot receive anything, 
however abundant the thing may be, with- 
out some receptive or assimilating power 
in ourselves. It is possible, therefore, 
that men do not perceive, and never can 
perceive, the whole excellence of Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry; they do not want, 
they have no need of, that sort of help 
and that power of expression which are 
her especial gifts, being those which she 
holds beyond,and above the general gifts 
which must make all true poetry applica- 
ble and beautiful to the whole intelligent 
world. Itis possible even that had she 
been less perfect in her own department 
she would have appeared more perfect in 
the eyes of the majority of these her 
critics. However that may be, she stands 
alone as a pure and lofty exponent of all 
the deeper sympathetic emotions. Her 
lyrics are unlike most lyrics in their ab- 
sence of egoism. Her “1” is no plain- 
tive isolated being complaining to the 
universe; it is only a medium for the 
comprehension of other beings to whom 
is denied, for the most part, the gift of 
utterance. Her sadness is almost pity; 
her mourning is akin to-comfort; her ten- 
derness is self-abnegation. Out of the 
depths of her own griefs she digs conso- 
lation for others, from the fulness of her 
own losses she finds hope for those who 
have suffered likewise. 

And for this reason the pervading spirit 
of her writings may be said to be hope; 
not the joyful anticipation which is born 
out of high spirits and cheerful circum- 
stances, But a hope which has sprung 
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from bitter knowledge and been nour- 
ished by mournful experiences. She 
seems to tell us that if we drink deeply 
enough of the divine cup of sorrow, we 
shall find a sweetness at the end never 
guessed at by those who only sip and 
turn away. She will not have it that the 
case of Romney Leigh is hopeless be- 
cause he has met with disappointment, 
failure, and the maiming blow. of blind- 
ness. 
From his personal loss 
He has come to hope for others when they lose, 
And wear a gladder faith in what we gain 
Through bitter experience, compensation 
sweet. 


Her hero wins for himself, as Buddha is 
said to have done, peace in a suffering 
world by going deep down into suffering 
himself, and bringing from the ocean 
depths of it patience and hope. The one 
good thing which she teaches us to cling 
toina life where few of us can at the 
same time live nobly and live at ease, is a 
tenderness allied to constancy. We are 
always to love, help, and. forgive each 
other. To women especially she offers 
no ideal of self-indulgence and physical 
enjoyment when she bids them, — 


Be satisfied : 

Something thou hast to bear through woman- 
hood, 

Some pang paid down for each new human life, 

Some weariness in guarding such a life, 

Some coldness from the guarded, some mis- 
trust 

From those thou hast too well served, from 
those beloved 

Too loyally some treason ; feebleness 

Within thy heart, and cruelty without. 


* But,” she adds for consolation, 


thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes 
After its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad ; 
A poor man served by thee, shall make thee 


rich ; 
A sick man helped by thee, shall make thee 
strong ; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 


It is evident that no woman who adopts 
sincerely Eve’s reply to these words, —: 


Noble work 
Shall hold me in the place of garden-rest, 
And in the place of Eden’s lost delight 
Worthy endurance of permitted pain, 


can lead a life of trifling vanity, of selfish 
extravagance, or egoistical ease. And 
worse sins than these are common enough 
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in society, sins which degrade many lives 
into festering sores, and taint what might 
otherwise be a healthy community. Mrs. 
Browning’s ideal, though approached 
only by a few, must have the opposite 
tendency; the world must become, under 
its influence, a better and happier place 
for this and for future generations; for 
she puts heroism before us as preferable 
to escape; she teaches us that if we for- 
bear to shirk the difficulties of life they 
shall become our servants, training in us 
high qualities and lifting us to greater 
moral heights. 

Mrs. Browning has been accused of 
too much indifference to the form in which 
she expressed her thoughts; certainly she 
cared less for the form than for the sub- 
stance: she would use a poor rhyme if no 
good one suited her purpose, and her 
ideas sometimes tossed themselves out 
ruggedly, her sentences heaving tumultu- 
ously with eager thoughts which she was 
not careful to render smooth and tame. 
In the “ Drama of Exile,” however, which 
abounds with fine and vigorous thought, 
we find also much blank verse in which 
the loftiness of conception does not sur- 
pass the beauty of expression. We might 
take for example more than one speech 
of the “lost Angel,” Lucifer, whom Ga- 
briel calls 


A monumental melancholy gloom 
Seen down all ages, whence to mark despair 
And measure out the distances from good, 


and who speaks to his old comrade with 
defiant scorn : — 


Good Gabriel, 
(Ye like that word in heaven) 7 too have 
strength — 

Strength to behold Him and not worship Him, 
Strength to fall from Him and not cry on Him, 
Strength to be in the universe and yet 

Neither God nor His servant. The red sign 
Burnt on my forehead, which you taunt me 


with, 
Is God’s sign that it bows not unto God, 
The potter’s mark upon his work, to show 


It rings well to the striker. I and the earth 


Can bear more curse. 


Milton’s Satan is a king of darkness, a. 


spirit of rebellion struggling against di- 
vine power; this Lucifer is a fallen angel 
who still, in spite of his protestations, 
carries about him the badge of former 
service, in the involuntary thrills of rec- 
ognition with which he answers appeals 
to old obedience. He is what Gabriel 
calls him, “Spirit of Scorn,” and there- 
fore “of unreason;” a rebel against di- 
vine love rather than divine power; he 
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would work the ruin of the world rather 
than its conquest, and he frets against the 
smallness of the creatures he has injured, 
which limits its capacity of loss to so 
much less than his own. 


Pass along, 

Your wilderness, vain mortals! Puny griefs 

In transitory shapes, be henceforth dwarfed 

To your own conscience, by the dread extremes 

Of what I am and have been. If ye have 
fallen 

It is but a step’s fall, — the whole ground be- 
neath 

Strewn woolly soft with promise! if ye have 
sinned, 

Your prayers tread high as angels! if ye have 
grieved, 

Ye are too mortal to be pitiable, 

The power to die disproves the right to grieve. 

Go to! ye call this ruin? I half scorn 

The ill | did you! Were you wronged by me, 

Hated and tempted and undone of me, 

Still, what’s your hurt to mine of doing hurt, 

Of hating, tempting, and so ruining ? 

This sword’s Ad/¢ is the sharpest, and cuts 
through 

The hand that wields it. 


A fine moral image, which strikes hard at 
some modern doctrines professing to 
teach the advantage of the human race. 

In the dialogue between Gabriel and 
Lucifer at the gate of Eden we find in 
significant contrast the interpretation put 
by a good and an evil angel upon the 
same act of divine severity : — 


- Lucifer. Verily, 

I and my demons, who are spirits of scorn, 

Might hold this charge of standing with a 
sword 

’Twixt man and his inheritance, as well 

As the benignest angel of you all. 

Gabriel, Thou speakest in the shadow of 

thy change. 

If thou hadst gazed upon the face of God 

This morning for a moment, thou hadst knowm 

That only pity fitly can chastise, 

Hate but avenges. 


Further on,in Eve’s appeal for mercy 
to the accusing Spirits of Earth, there is 
a very beautiful picture of a thing difficult 
to conceive —a mingling of earthly and 
heavenly life. 


For was I not 

At that last sunset seen in Paradise, 
When all the westering clouds flashed out in 

throngs 
Of sudden angel-faces, face by face, 
All hushed and solemn, as a thought of God 
Held them suspended, — was I not, that hour, 
The lady of the world, princess of life, 
Mistress of feast and favor? Could I touch 
A rose with my white hand, but it became 
Redder at once? Could I walk leisurely 
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Along our swarded garden, but the grass 

Tracked me with greenness? Could I stand 
aside 

A moment underneath a cornel-tree, 

But all the leaves did tremble as alive 

With songs of fifty birds who were made glad 

Because I stood there ? 


A great step downwards was it from 
this queen of the world and companion of 
angels, to the heart-broken woman who 
beseeches Adam, — 


Hold 
My right hand strongly! It is Lucifer — 


And we have love to lose, 


Only love, nothing else ; not even life, for 
that has lost all savor of joy and hope. 
And yet we are made to feel that this step 
is not oz/y downwards ; love grows larger 
as life gets sadder; devotion takes the 
place of pleasure, and fortitude of happi- 
ness. 

The sublimity of the angelic picture 
does not strike with any sense of insuffi- 
ciency ears trained to the. magnificence of 
Milton’s treatment of this theme; and 
there are beautiful and poetic touches of 
earthly beauty in this description which 
have no place in the stern Puritan’s vis- 
ion of the Paradise which Adam lost by 
his wife’s fault, and where Eve ministered 
to the angel in somewhat too housewifely 
a fashion. Her preparations to receive 
“the glorious shape ” which approached 
like 

another morn 
Risen on mid-noon, 


were too much in the style of Martha’s 
hospitality, to which a later and loftier 
guest, as Milton might have remembered, 
did not accord unqualified approbation. 
Indeed, Milton’s own picture of Eve 
paints her as worthy of nobler offices 
than any he gives to her in Paradise. 


Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 

So absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded, wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows ; 
Authority and reason on her wait. 


Such qualities merit a worthier setting 
of duty and companionship in Eden life: 
a creature possessing them might have 
taken a higher part in the intercourse be- 
tween Adam and the angel than was im- 
plied in preparing fruits, waiting at table, 
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and being permitted to listen, “ atten- 
tive,” but altogether silent, to the dis- 
course of her husband and their guest. 

Among the many beautiful lyrics in 
“A Drama of Exile,” is the farewell of 
the Eden Spirits to Adam and Eve, con- 
taining the often-quoted lines : — 


The yearning to a beautiful denied you, 
Shall strain your powers, 

Ideal sweetnesses shall over-glide you, 
Resumed’from ours, 

In all your music, our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross ; 

And all good gifts shall mind you of diviner, 
With sense of loss, 


Mrs. Browning’s .muse soared high 
enough, in this “Drama of Exile,” to 
chant unjarringly of heaven, of angels, of 
spiritual mysteries, and of supernatural 
visions ; but it can also stoop low enough 
to grasp earth’s smallest beauties, sing 
softly of earth’s simplest sorrows. We 
know that Mrs. Browning’s deliberate 
choice was not to separate poetry from 
common life, but to regard the one as the 
soul of the other, and therefore to look 
upon both as indissolubly united. She 
bids true poets, — 


Never flinch, 
But still, unscrupulously epic, catch 
Upon the burning lava of a song 
The full-veined, heaving, double-breasted age. 


She tells us that 


The man most man with tenderest human 
hands 
Works best for man, as God in Nazareth ; 


and also that 


No perfect artist is developed here 

From any imperfect woman. Flower from 
root, 

And spiritual from natural, grade by grade, 

In all our life. 


Therefore she only works out her own 
ideal in touching with a poetic finger low- 
liest as well as loftiest things; and, just 
as in her hands the sublimest visions of 
the imagination seem linked with tender 
human interest, so do the simplest child- 
ish experiences become fraught with pro- 
foundest meanings. In her “ Romance 
of the Swan’s Nest” she gives us what 
at first appears only a charming picture 
of a child’s joy in a discovered plaything, 
and sorrow over its loss; in the last lines, 
however, we find an interest deeper than 
this: — 


Ellie went home sad and slow. 
If she found the lover ever, 
With his red-roan steed of steeds 
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Sooth I know not; but I know 
She could never show him — never — 
That swan’s nest among the reeds ! 

The sadness of human life is in this 
concluding stanza. To so or come 
the best gifts they longed for, when the 
real reason of their longing —a much 
smaller thing, perhaps —is lost to them 
altogether. In our youth we desire all 
good gifts that the world holds, but it is 
only that we may apply them to the small 
needs of our own life. When that life is 
altered in some trifling condition, the 
offerings of the universe seem no longer 
to be of any use tous. In our moments 
of success we are too often like a thirsty 
man standing beside a great river which 
flows between steep banks beyond the 
reach of his lips. The water is abundant, 
but where is the little cup with which he 
may stoop down and gather some? Bet- 
ter were the earlier days when water was 
very scarce, but the little cup was still 
there, so that he could collect a few drops 
and drink at every scanty rivulet as he 
passed by. In some such reason as this 
lies the source of the disappointment of 
many eminently successful men, men who 
have achieved their most ambitious de- 
sires, and who tell us that they were 
happier in the days of poverty and strug- 

le. 

“The Lay of the Brown Rosary” is 
tinged with the mysticism and medizval- 
ism which is so popular now; it makes, 
however, no distinct attempt to imitate 
the old ballad form, which is not fitted to 
convey the thoughts of the nineteenth 
century. The mixture of reality and 
mysticism is borrowed, and therewith a 
certain simplicity which appeals to our 
emotion rather than our reason; but this 
is all: and Mrs. Browning’s peculiar po- 
etic spirit never worked more freely in 
any form thanin this one. We can per- 
ceive that the details of it are not invent- 
ed, but spontaneous. When the five-lined 
narrative stanzas of the first part are 
abruptly changed to the varying rhythm 
and dramatic form of the second part, 
we feel that it is not because Mrs. Brown- 
ing thought she could secure a certain 
effect by the change, it is not that she 
made any deliberate choice in the matter, 
but rather that this second scene rose 
before her mental vision in that dialogue 
shape in which we have it, just as the 
first part rang in her ears in those five- 
lined verses, with their chanting rhythm, 
in which itis embodied. The words of 
address to the vision of her father, into 
which the sleeping Onora breaks suddenly 
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from her lesson with the fiend, are as 
characteristic as they are touching. 


Have patience, O dead father mine! 
not fear to die — 

I wish I were a young dead child and had thy 
company ! 

I wish re beside thy feet, a buried three-year 
child, 

And wearing only a kiss of thine upon my lips 
that smiled ! 

The linden-tree that covers thee might so have 
shadowed twain, 

For death itself I did not fear —’tis love that 
makes the pain: 

Love feareth:death. I was no child, I was be- 
trothed that day ; 

I wore a troth-kiss on my lips I could not give 


I did 


away. 

How could I bear to lie content and still be- 
neath a stone, 

And feel mine own betrothed go by—alas! 
no more mine own — 

Go leading by in wedding pomp some lovely 
lady brave, ‘ 

With cheeks that blushed as red as rose, while 
mine were white in grave ? 

How could I bear to sit in heaven, on e’er so 
high a throne, 

And hear him say to her—to her/ that else 
he loveth none ? 

Though e’er so high I sate above, though e’er 
so low he spake, 

As clear as thunder I should hear the new 
oath he might take, 

That hers, forsooth, were heavenly eyes — ah 
me, while very dim, 

Some heavenly eyes (indeed of heaven !) would 
darken down to him. 


We may contrast the concluding thought 
with the expression of the same reluc- 
tance conquered, the same selfishness of 
passionate love subdued, in “ Catarina to 
Camoens.” 


Eyes of mine, what are ye doing ? 
Faithless, faithless, — praised amiss 
If a tear be of your showing, 
Dropt for any hope of HIS! 
Death has boldness 
Besides coldness, 
If unworthy tears demean 
‘ Sweetest eyes, were ever seen.’ 


I will look out to his future ; 
I will bless it till it shine. 
Should he ever be a suitor 
Unto sweeter eyes than mine, 
Sunshine gild them, 
Angels shield them, 
Whatsoever eyes terrene 
Be the sweetest HIS have seen ! 


and again, in the “ Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese.” 


And love, be false ! if he, to keep one oath 
Must lose one joy, by his life’s star foretold. 
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It is not wonderful that Mrs. Browning 
excelled in the combination of the mar- 
vellous with the commonplace, the unreal 
with the actual; her habitual thoughts 
dwelt in the spiritual as much as the 
physical world; her angels, therefore, 
could fold their wings and stoop to the 
commonest Offices of life when these were 
“informed” with love; her thoughts, 
therefore, could fly high as Gabriel's 
words. 


I charge thee by the choral song we sang, 

When up against the white shore of our feet 

The depths of the creation swelled and brake,— 

And the new worlds, the beaded foam and 
flower 

Of all that coil, roared outward into space 

On thunder-edges, — leave the earth to God! 


and bend low as her own declaration, to 
quote again from the “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” — 


I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 


The “Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
have been much praised, but certainly not 
beyond their merits. There is no other 
such sonnet-sequence in the English lan- 
guage, none in which each poem stands 
apart so satisfactorily, and yet the entire 


number can be read through from first to 


last as a harmonious whole. The sonnets 
of Shakespeare are less perfect in form, 
and not so readily comprehensible as a 
series; the sonnets of Wordsworth on 
the Duddon are less even in execution 
and less interesting in subject. Mr. Ros- 
setti lately gave us in completed form his 
sonnet sequence called ‘The House of 
Life;” but this is wanting in that unity 
of aim and that ascending scale of feeling 
which is both spontaneous and excellently 
artistic in the “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.” Each stone of that work of art 
is exquisitely chiselled, and yet each is 
but part of one symmetrical building. 
This is precisely what Mr. Rossetti 
failed to achieve in his “ House of Life.” 
Possibly he never attempted it, and gave 
to his sonnet-sequence this somewhat am- 
bitious and misleading title for the same 
reason which presumably caused Mrs. 
Browning to throw over Aer sonnet-se- 
quence the thin veil of disguise afforded 
by the description, “ from the Portuguese.” 
Lyrical poetry is always suggestive of 
personal experience, and an impertinent 
public is ever ready to seek bebind the 
literary result for the private origin. 
Such seeking discovers some truth, and 
causes a great deal of error. The very 
fact that the tone of a poet’s productions 
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flows generally in somewhat parallel lines 
with the circumstances of his life is apt 
to lead the hasty critic astray, because, 
although the spirit of the poet’s emotion 
may be identical with the spirit of his 
utterance, he throws its expression into 
some impersonal form; it is probable that 
very rarely —it is certain that less often 
than is generally supposed — does he de- 
scribe his own position and descant on his 
own troubles; more usuaily he idealizes 
both. The dramatic instinct which be- 
longs ever to the lyrical poet causes him 
to put forth feelings which in themselves 
are real enough, in an imaginative guise, 
and the very resemblance of mood to his 
own mood, the shadow of his own circum- 
stances on his artistic creation, awakens 
comparisons which are altogether untrue, 
because they are applied to detail and not 
to spirit. 

For example, the inspiration of a poet’s 
love-effusions may very easily be traced 
to the secrets of his own heart; but his 
artistic instinct causes him to render the 
passion of love typically, and to strip it of 
that narrow et of circumstance which 
might impair its usefulness to the world 
while increasing its interest for the curi- 
ous. When, therefore, we endeavor to 
work out the history of a poet from his 
lyrical productions we invite mistake and 
are guilty of intrusion. No poet is alto- 
gether worthy of his high office, who 
wishes to put his personal life openly be- 
fore the world in his writings; what rev- 
elation is inevitable in the working out of 
his inspiration he does not shrink from; 
but in return for this noble candor he 
has a right to demand that we should ab- 
stain from all ugly spying into his privacy, 
and insolent solving of self-suggested rid- 
dies. If he gives us incomplete frag- 
ments of story, we must not conclude that 
of necessity the story is his own any more 
than when he gives a name to it, and pro- 
vides it with an orthodox beginning and 
conclusion. It is one of the gifts of a 
lyrical poet to behold fragmentary vis- 
ions, half the beauty of which lies in that 
vagueness which enables us to fit them 
into our own life, or into any life. Not- 
withstanding this fact, an idle and Athe- 
nian-like portion of the public is ever 
ready to weave a thread of biography out 
of a series of poems; we can therefore 
well understand how a poet may endeavor 
to defend himself against such a proceed- 
ing by giving a generalizing title to his 
productions; this must be received as a 
protest against curiosity, even when it 
does not succeed in baffling it. In read- 
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ing Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” it is evident to all of us that 
only a noble woman could have written 
them, and that they form an ideal and 
complete picture of a woman’s love from 
its small beginnings to its perfect develop- 
ment; and there is no need for any one to 
ask more than this. 

The sonnet is a favorite form of verse 
at the present moment; we may study it 
as produced by nearly sixty living writ- 
ers. There is a tendency almost to make 
a plaything of it, and to strip it of the 
noble simplicity which characterized it in 
the hands of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth. Mrs. Browning belongs, 
however, to the older school of sonneteers, 
with whom thought was supreme, and did 
not yield its dominion to “ jewel-colored 
words.” No “affluence of images” con- 
fuses the ideas enshrined by her in this 
form of verse, which, being itself some- 
what involved and brief, demands lucidity 
of treatment and centralization of fancy. 
It should resemble a shrine devoted to 
one sacred thought rather than a cabinet 
full of articles of virtu. A great tendency 
of the sonnet form is to render the play 
of fancy subservient to the exigencies of 
rhyme and metre, and very rarely does 
Mrs. Browning fall into this temptation. 
One image proves generally sufficient for 
the illustration of her thought. Remem- 
bering that she has but what Wordsworth 
calls “ the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground” 
to work upon, she does not crowd it with 
a confusing succession of word-pictures, 
which can only leave us at the end of the 
sestet dazzled and uninformed, profanely 
wondering how many of the similes owe 
their place to the natural flow of thought, 
and how many were called there by the 
arbitrary demands of rhyme. It seems 
possible that in Sonnet XL., “ Poly- 
pheme’s white tooth ” might not have had 
a share in the sequence of ideas if the 
language had offered a greater choice of 
words to rhyme with “ youth;” but sel- 
dom indeed in Mrs. Browning’s sonnets 
does such a probability as this suggest 
itself to us. 

In many of the sonnets which are most 
popular to-day we look in vain for the 
quality of lucidity. It may be described 
as belonging toa sonnet shape which is 
informed with meaning in contrast to a 
meaning which is beaten out into sonnet 
shape and patched at the corners to make 
it fit — sometimes with very heterogene- 
ous materials. 

If we take, for example, the sonnet en- 
titled “* The One Hope ” — the work of a 





poet who has been called the greatest 
master among our contemporaries of this 
form of verse —we do not find either 
simplicity of thought or lucidity of treat- 
ment. 


When vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand to death, and all is vain, 
What shall assuage the unforgotten pain 
And teach the unforgetful to forget ? 
Shall Peace be still a sunk stream long un- 
met, — 
Or may the soul at once in a green plain 
Stoop through the spray of some sweet life- 
fountain 
And cull the dew-drenched flowering amulet? 


Ah! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace un- 

known, — 

Ah! let none other alien spell soe’er 

But only the one Hope’s one name be there, — 
Not less nor more, but even that word alone. 


Where is the sequence of fancy here? 
Is there not more than once a painful 
“catch” in the thought, which compels 
the mind to turn back and start afresh, 
instead of being carried on, as by the 
motion of a stately river, into the haven 
of satisfied intelligence at the end? 

We begin with two images, “vain de- 
sire” and “vain regret,” proceeding 
“hand in hand” to death. Afterwards 
“the soul” takes the place of these im- 
ages, and seeks the “sunk stream” of 
“ Peace,” but wonders if it may find in- 
stead “some sweet life-fountain.” Here 
—from sunk stream to life-fountain —is 
the first actual sequence of thought in the 
collected images, and it is at once aban- 
doned for a “ dew-drenched, flowering am- 
ulet.”. Then the “wan soul” in “that 
golden air,” which has not been suggested 
to us before as having any special quality, 
golden or otherwise, “peers breathless 
for the gift of grace unknown,” the magic 
letters on the “scriptured petals ” of the 
“ flowering amulet” presumably: and the 
sonnet concludes by an aspiration that 
only one name of the one Hope may be 
found written as a spell thereqn: but what 
the spell will achieve, and whether it will 
have any influence on “vain desire” and 
“vain regret” is not unfolded to us; nor 
is it explained how an amulet, although 
dew-drenched, will satisfy a soul seeking 
alost stream. It is also to be remarked 
that the petals are “softly blown,” al- 
though “golden air” is unsuggestive of 
wind, and the wan soul is described as 
breathless : and it is not very clear whether 
the “green plain ” is meant to signify that 
the soul has reached a place of rest, or 
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merely to serve as a rhyme to “pain” 
and “vain.” Doubtless any one of these 
changes and ambiguities may be justified ; 
but the combination produces perplexity, 
and the least phrases of a sonnet should 
be significant, fitted to prepare the mind 
for those which are to follow. 

In contrast, we may take this simple, 
old-fashioned sonnet of Mrs. Browning, 
in which one image is found sufficient for 
development of thought and exigencies of 
‘rhyme. 

I think of thee !—my thoughts do twine and 


u 

About thee, as wild vines, about a tree, 

Put out broad leaves, and soon there’s nought 
to see 

Except the straggling green which hides the 
wood 


Vet, O my palm-tree, be it understood 

I will not have my thoughts instead of thee 

Who art dearer, better! Rather, instantly 

Renew thy presence ; as a strong tree should, 

Rustle thy boughs and set thy trunk all bare, 

And let those bands of greenery which in- 
sphere thee, 

Drop heavily down, — burst, shattered, every- 
where! 

Because in this deep joy to see and hear thee 

And breathe within thy shadow a new air, 

I do not think of thee — I am too near thee. 


or, again, the sonnet beginning, — 


I lift my heavy heart up solemnly, 
As once Electra her sepulchral urn ; 


in which the fine and fitting image illus- 
trates the beauty of the one generously 
sad thought from the first foreboding line 
to the last impassioned warning : — 


Stand further off then! Go. 


The last of the three sonnets on the sub- 
ject, “ The Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter” —a widely different theme — is 
unsustained by any flight of fancy at all, 
undecorated by any image: it finds suffi- 
cient beauty to justify its existence in the 
keen light which it sheds on a simply 
Significant record. 

These poems by no means meet the 
definition of a sonnet recently published 
by Mr. Rossetti. Each one is not a 
“monument” with “flowering crest im- 
pearled and orient.” Rather is it like a 
Greek statue carved in marble, clear- 
limbed, luminous, clothed in its own 
beauty, the simple and perfect outline un- 
broken by ornament; so does it remain 
a mental image enshrined in its own sa- 
cred niche in our thoughts, to gleam out 
always amid the shadows of memory. So 
indeed, in spite of his questionable the- 
ory, are many of Mr. Rossetti’s sonnets, 
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especially those lately published, such as 
“ Soul-light,” and “ Her Gifts.” 

“The Cry of the Children,” is too well- 
known to need comment. Mrs. Brown- 
ing threw into this appeal for the little 
ones all her unique powers of impassioned 
sympathy. It forms in itself a noble 
monument of what the union of a poetic 
intellect and a woman’s tender heart can 
achieve. A certain dramatic instinct of 
realization runs through the lyrical form 
of it, giving to it the same unusual power 
of rousing a compassionate emotion which 
belongs to “The Lay of the Brown Ro- 
sary.” This peculiar quality, which is not 
possessed in the same degree by any 
other poet, is revealed here and there 
throughout Mrs. Browning’s lyrics, some- 
times in altogether unexpected places. 

In the strange poem of “ Confessions ” 
we find a powerful picture of woman’s 
strength, weakness, and suffering. After 
acknowledgments of sin and short-com- 
ings we meet the declaration : — 


“T have loved,” she said 
(Words bowing her head 
As the wind the wet acacia-trees), 
“I saw God sitting above me, but I... I 
sat among men, 
And I have loved these.” 


“Tf I angered any among them, from hence- 
forth my own life was sore ; 
If I fell by chance from their presence, I clung 
to their memory more : 
Their tender I often felt holy, their bitter I 
sometimes called sweet ; 
And whenever their heart has refused me, I 
fell down straight at their feet. 
I have loved,” she said, — 
“ Man is weak, God is dread, 
Yet the weak man dies with his spirit at ease, 
Having poured such an unguent of love but 
once on the Saviour’s feet, 
As I lavished on these.” 
“Go,” I cried, “ thou hast chosen the Human, 
and left the Divine! 
Then, at least, have the Human shared with 
thee their wild berry-wine ? 
Have they loved back thy love, and when stran- 
gers approached thee with blame, 
Have they covered thy fault with their kisses, 
and loved thee the same ?” 
But she shrunk and said, 
“God, over my head, 
Must sweep in the wrath of His judgment- 


seas, 
If He shall deal with me sinning, but only in- 
deed the same 
And no gentler than these.” 


This woman’s sins have apparently 
been more of omission than commission. 
She has forsaken the higher for the lower 
standard of life, but she has been true to 
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her comrades in wrong-doing. She forms 
a striking contrast therefore to some later 
sinners in the realms of poetry — to those 
strange heroines whom one of our great- 
est living poets, one also who could find 
a slighting word to say of the moral tone 
of the portrayer of Enid and Elaine — 
calls, with his supremely musical utter- 
ance, 


Those daughters of dreams and of stories 
That life is not wearied of yet, 
Faustine, Fragoletta, Dolores, 
Félise and Yolande and Juliette. 


Would she not, if brought face to face 
with these darlings of a later lyric fancy, 
look like a repentant Magdalen before so 
many painted Jezebels? Some modern 
teachers of morals would, no doubt, pre- 
fer a Jezebel to a Magdalen: “ better 
paint than tears,” they would say, “and 
any false and perfidious joy rather than 
sadness.” “Lo, she was thus,” Mr. 
Swinburne sings regretfully in ‘ Laus 
Veneris,” — 


Lo, she was thus when her clear limbs enticed 
All lips that now grow sad with kissing Christ. 


But the lover of theories such as these 
will find no satisfaction in the ethics of 
the author of “ Aurora Leigh.” 

Mrs. Browning brings into her poetry 
more direct religious utterance than is 
usual with poets of her rank; neverthe- 
less, there is no dogmatic intolerance to 
be found in her writings, nothing which 
lies beyond the sphere of legitimate po- 
etic speech. Her intensely real religious 
feeling was too broadly human to repel 
even those who did not share her beliefs ; 
she found lessons of divine love and for- 
giveness where others have discovered 
only harsh sectarian limitations; and she 
gives us glimpses of her faith which must 
remain full of beauty even for those who 
deny the truth of the sources which in- 
spired it. 

In her longest poem, “ Aurora Leigh,” 
we have many such glimpses; and we 
find there more of the passion of love 
and less of the passion of sadness than 
in her other works; more, too, of char- 
acter-study and of satire on human soci- 
ety. In this book we have an interesting 
picture of the hopes and doubts and fears 
of a poet aspirant. Is it not also unique 
as distinguished from the claims of a 
poet unrecognized? 


My own best poets, am I one with you, 
That thus I love you,—or but one through 
love? 
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Does all this smell of thyme about my feet 
Conclude my visit to your holy hill 

In personal presence, or but testify 

The rustling of your vesture through my dreams 
With influent odors ? 


With doubting humility she asks : — 


Am I such indeed? The name 
Is royal, and to sign it like a queen, 
Is what I dare not. 
*Tis too easy to go mad 
And ape a Bourbon in a crown of shams ; 
The thing’s too common. 


From this commonness she was alto- 
gether safe; she did her work, and was 
content to make no claims; she achieved 
the royalty, and left the crown to follow 
as it might. She put into action her own 
true thought, so nobly uttered in “ Aurora 
Leigh: ” — 


By speaking we prove only we can speak, 

Which he, the man here, never doubted, 
What 

He doubts is, whether we can do the thing 

With decent grace we’ve not yet done at all. 

Now, do it: bring your statue,—you have 
room! 

He’ll see it even by the starlight here ; 

And if ’tis e’er so little like the god 

Who looks out from the marble silently 

Along the track of his own shining dart 

Through the dusk of ages, there’s no need to 
speak ; 

The universe shall henceforth speak for you, 

And witness, “She who did this thing, was 
born 

To do it, — claims her license in her work.” 

And so with more works. Whoso cures the 
plague, 

Though twice a woman, shall be called a 
leech ; 

Who rights a land’s finances, is excused 

For touching coppers, though her hands be 
white. 


And so indeed, although in her humility 
she has called herself 


A poor, tired, wandering singer, singing 
through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress-tree ; 


and although we listen now to singers 
standing in the sunlight who make their 
verses sweet with music and gay with 
bright images, none shall take Sse our 
great woman-poet her place in this and in 
future ages. She has brought her statue 
out and set it in the light, where it stands 
for the whole world to look at; a thing of 
beauty to all; to some a help, a comfort, 
and an inspiration. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ENGLISH: ITS ANCESTORS, ITS PROGENY. 


II. 
THE BIOGRAPHY IN PROGRESS. 


Is it a pity there should be a commer- 
cial side to literary undertakings? Itisa 
condition of philosophy, at any rate, how- 
ever. Dual nature is provided by it; or 
seems to be. For, given the glory of the 
possession of the divine quality that al- 
lows of the spread of the wings and the 
free soar, there have to be, in revenge, 
the mundane traits that link literature on 
to clay, insisting that flight, with more 
speed or less of it, shall end in a return to 
clay again. 

It is reasoning, making it certain, that 
the commercial side of the Philological So- 
ciety’s Biography of English, before final 
decision was come to about it, had to go 
through wide and variant consideration. 
There will be no details of this, here, 
though. What had to be rejected, 
whether in the interests of philology, 
whether in the interests of business, may 
be in these pages rejected again. It is 
only what is going to be acted upon that 
need get presenting; by which rule there 
is obligation to say no more than that, 
after many proposals and counter-propo- 
sals (the enterprise being prodigious ; the 
traditions of the land not permitting it to 
become national, in the sense of encroach- 
ing on the country’s exchequer), it is the 
University of Oxford, through the dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, that has 
negotiated with the Philological Society 
and Dr. Murray. Led by true academic 
instinct, acting with true academic bear- 
ing, the university left all mercenary 
spirit behind; the university recognized 
the incalculable boon that would be con- 
ferred upon English literature could this 
last prodigious conception of English 
scholarship be reared into life; and, rec- 
ognizing also that it, itself, held the power 
to give the aid through which alone the 
rearing could come, it stands now the 
generous giver of that aid; acquiring 
alike the honor of association with the 
vast exploit, and the grace that comes 
from rendering a service to English 
speakers and English readers that will 
make them heavy debtors to it forever. 

And this action of the Oxford Univer- 
sity, — or, it may be better to say, this 
action of the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, is a circumstance essentially im- 
portant. Great prestige lies in it (dis- 
carding all suggestion of patronage, this 
not being intended to be conveyed at all) ; 
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there lies in it even more power. For, 
not only is it, as has been sufficiently inti- 
mated in the preceding chapter, that there 
has never been so immense a scholarly 
labor undertaken in England before,* it 
is equally as true that no editor, whilst 
being director of lengthened work stand- 
ing on such a grand basis, ever before 
was able to gather his powers together 
with such a proud sense of stability and 
support. And that it is only just there 
should be this gense, that it is only, after 
all, commercial, is clear at once. The ut- 
most stretch of generalship and organiza- 
tion can only be exercised successfully 
where there are unlimited supplies to be 
drawn from, where no cavil comes, when, 
from time to time, there is a drawing; and 
that it is obligatory that the philological 
and literary material under consideration 
should be summoned and arranged, and 
deployed and utilized, with the utmost 
stretch of generalship and organization, 
can be abundantly shown. Take the very 
first item with which Dr. Murray in 1879 
had to combat. It was no ideal student’s 
deskful of neat notes and extracts, to be 


laid, cherishingly, under bronze paper- 


weights, and decorated letter-clips, on a 
library table. It was no ordinary edito- 
rial communication, even, comprising 
“ copy,” and proof and revise, and “ make- 
up,” to be attacked and despatched with 
some sort of short system and known pe- 
riodicity. Quite with other measurements 
and other potentialities, it was two tons 
weight of MSS. and printed pages ; mean- 
ing reams and reams of it; meaning un- 
liftable cases of it; appalling piles; rep- 
resenting the copying and the burrowing 
of a host of readers and other workers for 
twenty years. It was two tons weight of 
quotations (each quotation wanted, indis- 
pensably); of correspondence; of lists of 
books; of lists of readers; of lists of 
sub-editors; of newspaper-cuttings con- 
taining suggestions, appeals, comments; 
of pamphlets; of reports; of proposals ; 
of transactions. It was these two tons 
weight heaped together in sacks, in pack- 
ages, in hampers, in boxes, in mere bun- 
dles, secured by a string; these, just as 
they had been accumulating in (and very 
seriously incommoding) Mr. Furnivall’s 
residence; in his cupboards; on his 
stairs; on his shelves; his ledges; on 
any coign of vantage where the arriving 
treasures could be safely hoisted up, or 
huddled, or balanced, or in any other way 

* The translation of the Bible, whether original or 


revisional, being omitted from consideration, here, out 
of its own nature. 
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temporarily disposed of, till the good day 
of overhauling and use should come. Be- 
ing, in this wise, two tons weight of philo- 
logical and literary property never gath- 
ered together before, little likely ever to 
be gathered together again, it yielded, out 
of the nature of it, much incident; it 
made many imperative demands. When 
one of the sacks of it was opened, a 
mouse had appropriated it as her nursery: 
she was there, all her nurslings nestled 
round her, in comfortable warmth and 
refection. When other packages were 
untied, there were discoveries of dead 
mice; and moulder; and fading ink; and 
absolutely illegible writing (recalling that 
burst of denunciation, “Is there no pun- 
ishment,” etc.); there were quires of work 
done under misapprehension; and quires 
almost’ as provoking, since they gave 
wickedest temptation to linger over them 
till there had been mastery of every en- 
chanting word. When, too, some of the 
old-time readers and sub-editors were 
written to, the applications were returned 
from the Dead-Letter Office (implying 
books and quotations irretrievably lost, 
and entailing attack upon all those books 
again); or else executors, or other surviv- 
ors, sent in, in reply, pounds and pounds 
weight of material more — discovered by 
them in stables, in garrets, in Ireland, 
Scotland, the States, anywhere; stored 
up, they knew not why, or for whom, and 
gladly forwarded by them to the proper 
quarter, for the ending of responsibility 
and for —riddance. And all of this two 
tons weight of harvested matter, let it be 
remembered, whether it had already been 
under the secretary’s roof, whether it had 
to be applied for, and searched for, and 
waited for, had to be looked at, to be 
sorted, to be systematized; had to take 
up space, to take up years.of time, to be 
placed —for all this space, for all this 
time — where each item should be as 
ready of access, for reference, as if it had 
been an item in a merchant’s stock, where 
none of it would incur the smallest possi- 
bility of disturbance. At once, too, after 
some mere tentative survey—in such 
rapid manner of understanding, it might 
almost be called intuition — Dr. Murray 
saw that he wanted a million quotations 
more; he was aware, in other words, that, 
notwithstanding all this bewildering laby- 
rinth of treasure, he had only yet two- 
thirds (about) of what his purpose de- 
manded. It made the question press 
home, closer and closer, Where should it 
all be put?) Where was the study, the 
workshop, the atelier —it matters not — 
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wherein this could be harbored and dis. 
played, and made ready for manipulating 
(so to speak), for scholarly digestion? 
Packing away, simple storage, in antici- 
pation of a master’s eye, had sufficed 
(mostly) for twenty years; this was suffi- 
ecient no longer. The master had come, 
There must be an assembling-place fixed 
upon where a group of fellow-laborers 
(more or less literary, more or less only 
clerical and corresponding) could be under 
his direction; where he himself, as a part 
of his home (not in the fashion merely of 
an office for regulated visiting), could have 
ingress and egress, at all hours and sea- 
sons, in all moods and manners, for soli- 
tary research and composition, for ever- 
recurring reference by others, and con- 
sultation. A word-factory was wanted, 
in short; some trade premises, where the 
philological raw material, spread abun- 
dantly and heterogeneously, could be 
ground out by division and sub-division, 
mechanically, and afterwards with reason; 
where there could be operatives and over- 
seers parcelled, appropriated ; a counting- 
house department, even; with proprietor 
at the head of the whole, accommodated 
so that his genius could yet have its schol- 
arly way, so that his mastery of letters 
could yet take him as far as mastery could 
go. And what could be devised? In the 
answer to thislies a greatdeal. It points 
at once to the fact that Dr. Murray’s bold 
grasp of his philological life-work, bold 
as it is, would be a grasp without a chance 
of attaining its object, if he did not at the 


‘same time, with a powerful ability to iden- 


tify himself with the century he lives 
in, more usual to men of science than 
to men of letters, systematically seek 
his best aides-de-camp among the most re- 
cent outcomes of invention. Thus: there 
being a remarkably ready manner nowa- 
days of providing shelter and abode for 
defined purposes, with quickness and 
cheapness, in any best desired spot — the 
mode of running up a temporary iron 
building that can disappear when the need 
for it is past, and leave the ground ex- 
actly as if it had never been—so Dr. 
Murray, availing himself of this, con- 
ceives of an iron library, an iron study; 
a special structure that shall be individ- 
ual to his own dimensions, his own con- 
venience, appropriated to the Dictionary 
and to nothing more. He orders an ircn 
library, therefore; he puts it, too, pre- 
cisely at his house-porch. His house — 
a quaint, timber-layered, white-painted old 
residence at Mill Hill (where the cele- 
brated school that took him there stands 
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on the high ground overlooking Hendon; 
where clumps and belts of trees, on high 
ground and low ground alike, make the 
landscape notable for picturesqueness and 
rich szuances of color)—his house is just 
added to, in this magical way, by an extra 
apartment, and all is complete. The bit 
of land thus covered was a sunny piece 
of garden before. It was a part of the 
village. The small-paned windows of one 
side of the house looked at it; and looked 
ata gate that led at once into primitive 
shopkeeping and close gossip, into all the 
hot sleepiness and settlement of comfort- 
able and contented rusticity. But now 
the small-paned windows are blocked up, 
or nearly, by the corrugated sides of the 
new structure; by its sky-lighted roof, 
sloping and spreading; and there is no 
view of opposite gable and branch-top, of 
loitering neighbors, of the rare interlude 
of avehicle passing by. The Scriptori- 
um,* become the object of the life to be 
passed in that tranquil suburban home, is 
become also the main object, in the other 
sense, to be looked at from the home; 
and there it is; in its so many feet of flat 
dull grey, its so many feet of flat dull 
brown; whilst yet the uncomely stiffness 
of it, the uncomely straightness of it, is 
just redeemed from all of prosaic utilita- 
rianism by the fringe of ferns, self-sown 
and graceful, that decorate its feet, by the 
occasional chirrup and song of free and 
happy birds. 

A home for the Dictionary is at hand 
at last, then —that Johnson, for his nine 
years’ work, would have heard of with 
ponderous though eloquent derision ; that 
earlier lexicographers, compiling, for 
twice nine years, under the Stuarts, under 
the Tudors, would have smiled at benign- 
ly, as a gracious dream. Entering the 
slight door of it, there is entrance upon 
plain deal. There is an aspect of unvary- 
ing, unincident-giving, sawn and planed 
white-wood. It seems everywhere; on 
the right, and on the left; and behind, 
and straight facing; and on the floor, and 
even on the dais that makes the floor of 
the far part a foot or.so higher than the 
rest; and even on the wide-spreading 
table nearly filling this; and on a smaller 
table at this lower level, where the foot at 
entering treads. Then the plain deal is 
plain deal pigeon-hole. It is pigeon-hole, 
at any rate, along this wall and along that 
(barring, only, that intermission across 


there of a square yard, about, of flat, bare 
* A name that brings a shiver, but it is Dr. Murray’s 

own, and as he is chief arbiter just now of words, 

atrocious or ear-satisfying, it will have to stand. 
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side-window). It is pigeon-hole higher 
than the arm can reach; going down so 
low there is need to stoop. It is pigeon- 
hole, all up and down, and anglewise, of 
this plain deal screen that shuts off the 
door, that keeps the inner side — where 
all is pigeon-hole again — snug and weath- 
er-tight for settled sitting. For the re- 
mainder, itis only just that much different 
from plain deal pigeon-hole that it is plain 
deal shelf; that it is sweeps of shelf; and 
shelf erected above shelf; and upright 
divisions of shelf; and sloping shelf, with 
beaded stop-edge running all along, that 
books and papers can lie there open, es- 
caping the danger of sliding off to the 
floor. Utilitarianism it shows again, pure 
and simple. 

But a quick end comes to this quick 
thinking. The master looks up from the 
semicircle of open reference-books amidst 
which he is sitting; he pushes away his 
chair, and comes smilingly down to give 
his hand. Wearing his academic cap, he 
is wearing, even more conspicuously, his 
academic breadth of courtesy and gentle 
learning; a couple of fellow-laborers on 
the dais he has left raise their close skull- 
caps as he names them; two ladies, at 
their simpler work, on this lower level, 
look up greetingly with pleasantness that 
corresponds; and it is all courteous wel- 
come, all the rendering graciously, in lit- 
erary hospitality, of the rites of scholarly 
companion-feeling, bringing the desire to 
get understanding of the whole, sympa- 
thetically, by ready comment and inquiry. 
- And, without a doubt, the comment and 
the inquiry may come, after their own 
manner; for, after his own manner, Dr. 
Murray has patient explanation at hand 
exhaustlessly — has even the good endur- 
ance, when there is lack of comprehen- 
sion, to explain again. 

“ The pigeon-holes,” he begins — since 
he sees these are getting lively noting — 
“I saw at once that we must furnish our- 
selves with them; that, in fact, they were 
indispensable. They number more than 
eleven hundred now, though we shall 
want to add to them even yet, as the work 
gets on; and they hold the quotations, or 
the slips, as our word is, forthem. These 
are all — see —on uniform sheets of pa- 
per, of note-paper size, and they are all 
now being reduced to a uniform plan.” 

“And do not think any one detail is 
unnecessary,” the doctor puts in, when 
the organization requisite for all this 
brings out some wonderment. “ The 
original method differed a little from 
mine, in the position of the catch-words, 
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book-titles, and other details; and now 
the time has come when differences must 
no longer be. For if we do not know 
where to find quotations, is there any use 
in the quotations being here?” 

Clearly, no; and Dr. Murray continues : 
“ We get as much of the mechanical part 
of this done as we can, at this lower table; 
in what remains, my volunteer sub-editors, 
outside, give me their help. They receive 
the slips in boxes, by rail. Here is a box 
— just now in —a foot-and-a-half square, 
probably, as you see. We use al] the 
carriers in the kingdom; we know all 
their scales of charges, their methods of 
delivery; and, carriage being so safe and 
so cheap (comparatively) we have sub-edi- 
tors at Cardiff, Kendal, Oxford, St. Bees, 
at many other places, some as far as 
Arbroath, and even Rome. It does not 
signify where our sub-editors live, except 
that I have not thought it well to entrust 
such valuable masses of matter to Amer- 
ican friends; the risks of the double sea- 
voyage across the Atlantic deterred me. 
And all the work is simplified by every 
one acting under the code of instructions 
I have drawn up. Did each man pursue 
his own method ——” 

There would be chaos, manifestly. 
There would be none of this absolutely 
cashier-like neatness and precision that 
make the contents of centuries of books 
as available as if they were beads strung 
onastring. To glance at head after head 
of the instructions is to become convinced 
of this ; is to have unfolded, too, the mag- 
nitude of the field of work they cover, and 
its deep intricacy. 

For instance, here is the first article of 
the master’s code. ‘ Catchwords,” it says 
“ought to exhibit the Typical Form of 
the word.” When this is not so— when, 
that is, a quotation is headed “ abricock ” 
(one of the old forms of the word) instead 
of “apricot” (in use now), all such slips 
should be transferred, ‘‘so as to have all 
quotations for any one word together, 
however the word may be spelt in them.” 

But Dr. Murray is aware that diction- 
ary-searchers, looking for the word “ abri- 
cock,” when his Dictionary is ready for 
their hands, will reflect nothing about 
typical forms, but will at once turn to the 
columns headed, with the spelling they 
want, ABR; and he instructs his sub-edi- 
tors accordingly. “Insert,” he says, in 
Article 3, “ blank slips bearing the obso- 
lete form as a catchword, in the places 
whence you remove the others, with a 
cross-reference to the typical form — thus, 
in the place whence you have removed 
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the slips Abricock, insert a blank slip 
bearing ‘ Abricock, obs. f. Apricot, q. v.’” 
“ Your slips,” he continues, in Article 4, 
“are now in homographic groups (zc. in 
groups of words identical in spelling, but 
perhaps consisting of several distinct 
parts of speech, or even of words having 
no connection, as seal, ., animal; seal, 
m., stamp; seal, v., etc.). Go through 
them and divide each group, when it con- 
sists of two or more different words, into 
its words, separating the slips for tale, x., 
tale, a., tale, v.; for tender, 2., he who 
tends; tender, 2., an offer; tender, a.; 
tender, v., to offer; tender, v., to cherish, 
etc. All slips for the same words will 
now be together.” 

Can it be glimmeringly perceived? Can 
the involutions, the complications, the 
need for grasp and concentration be, some 
way, understood ? 

“Wait, though,” says Dr. Murray, as 
he sees the pause of puzzle and bewilder- 
ment, and as he smiles. “ Here is a sheet 
of explanations that should accompany 
the instructions. The one brings out the 
meaning of the other. Take them both.” 

The new MS. contains eleven clauses; 
some of them with inner clauses. The 
new MS. says: “ The discussion of a word 
shall contain the denomination, as 7. adj., 
etc.; the specialization, as Jdot., chem., 
zool., etc.; the characterization, as ods., 
arch. (archaic or obsolescent), frov., (pro- 
vincial), etc.; the forms, z.¢. all the forms 
which the word has had, arranged chrono- 
logically, and preceded by numbers con- 
cisely indicating the centuries within 
which they were used ; the history of how 
the word became English, stating con- 
cisely whether the word is an adoption or 
adaptation; from a Fr., Lat., etc., word, 
or words, or stem of a word; with such 
other information as shall seem desir- 
able.” The new MS. says there is to be 
discussion of cognate forms ; of obs. var. 
(obsoiete variant); of var. sp. (variant 
spelling); of irregular forms and inflec- 
tions of words; of prefixes, affixes, and 
parts of words; of combinations and com- 
pounds; of special phases of meaning or 
meanings that shall be.deduced logically. 
It says so much, in short, it affords so full 
a view of the surface and the under dig- 
ging, of the scholarly knowledge implied 
by it, and the scholarly application, — the 
first-glanced-at Code, moreover, contains 
so long a series of articles more, about 
chronological order, about lists to be 
drawn up of historical spellings, about 
provisional definitions for the editor’s re- 
visal, about selection of quotations (sup- 
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posing, from wealth of readings, selection 
can be made), that the perplexity and the 
bewilderment go on, straight, to mystifica- 
tion, bringing a confused look at Dr. Mur- 
ray, and a despairing gesture. 

“ Pass it all by, then,” says Dr. Mur- 
ray, smiling again. Gladly. It is only 
for a moment, however. A fresh sugges- 
tion comes from the doctor, as if sugges- 
tions were everywhere around him, and 
required no effort. 

“Look at the slips themselves,” he 
says. “ After being printed at Oxford (as 
far as the title is concerned, the date, and 
the initials for volume, chapter, and page), 
they are posted to our readers, and our 
readers, when they have filled them up, 
post them on to us. We have about a 
thousand new slips reach us every day; 
and we should have; for at the end of my 
third year (close upon us now) I must 
have all the reading over, except those 
for special examples discovered to be 
missing. It is so that we may be shut in 
to the real work, without distraction. 
Here are slips that have been through 
several of the stages; some that have 
been through none; some that have been 
through all. Let them be dealt with, just 
as is desired. Yes, even to taking them 
We only ask 


from their places freely. 
that they be put back, exactly as they are 
found.” 

There is plenty to pass under examina- 


tion, unmistakably. Here are slips illus- 
trating “Brogue” for the years 1586, 
1610, 1615, 1623, 1630, 1724, 1743, 1748, 
1765, 1773, 1774, 1775, 1787, 1815, 1816, 
1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1855, 1862, down 
to a slip, brand-new, from “ Lothair ” — 
with yet ‘“Brogue” the shoe, and 
“Brogue” the accent or mannerism, all 
commingled, and wanting extricating and 
tabulating, that the missing dates (if any) 
may be asked for, and the surplus of il- 
lustrations passed on. There are slips 
utterly illegible, upsetting instructions 
and explanations, and Scriptorium ambi- 
tions and purposes, at a blow; one such 
(the title, being printed, Jets that much be 
known) from Prynne’s “ Antipathie,” 1641. 
There are slips that are those quarter- 
pages and more, cut right out, ruthlessly, 
of old books; one being three inches of 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1577; another as 
cruel a mutilation of Hooker’s Giraldus, 
1586. There are slips bringing all back 
of the honest and grete clerkes who 
spoke with Caxton enjoyingly; one illus- 
trating “Embroidered,” “He _ thenne 
hadde in the mornynge coynted hym self 
of a scarlette gowne wel drouded,” giving 
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the “ rude and brood ” form with Caxton’s 
own stamp upon it, 1483, from his trans- 
lation of Geoffroi de la Tour l’Andri; 
another, illustrating “ Embroidery,” “I 
suppose that sayntes in erthe were not 
arrayed so gaye... with clothes of 
broodery,” from the “ Dives and Pauper,” 
1496, of Wynkyn de Worde. There are 
slips, excellently good, showing their 
readers’ acute comprehension of what ex- 
planatory quotations ought to be; ex.: 
“To Bounce. Macaulay bounced through 
the open window.” There are slips as 
fully and completely bad; ex.: “ Broil. 
In memorizing lines which worldly broyle,” 
— wherein no clear definition is to be dis- 
covered anywhere, let it be pondered over 
or sharply guessed. There are slips, con- 
tributed by an architect, to represent 
architecture, as beautifully copied — in 
red ink the title, in black ink the extracts, 
that the contrasts may relieve the eye — 
as if each were the under-writing of an 
exhibited design, with no item too insig- 
nificant to get reverent place upon the 
plan. One Ihon Shute’s book, these quo- 
tations are seen to come from, as they 
enforce attention: Ihon Shute, Paynter 
and Archyteck; getting imprinted at Lon- 
don in Fletestrete, nere to Saint Duns- 
tan’s Churche, by Thomas Marshe, 1563 ; 
calling his work “The first and chief 
groondes of architecture used in all the 
auncient and famous monymentes; witha 
farther and more ample discourse uppon 
the same than hitherto hath been set out 
by any other.” Itis an illustration, than 
which nothing better could come, of the 
way all artists in their own art, all scien- 
tists in their own science, are rallying 
round the Scriptorium and its master; 
pouring into his stores their own special 
knowledge of their own special byways, 
that what each can furnish shall have no 
failure, but shall help, at its best, to bring 
the grand outcome of modern philology 
to good completion. So good an illustra- 
tion, in fact, is this individual contribu- 
tion that, lingering over the careful pile of 
it, turning to extract after extract (they 
count up nearly to a thousand), it is felt 
to be a pity they should lose their pains- 
taking presentability — getting worked in 
and woven in and out, among the eleven 
hundred pigeon-holes; being picked out 
by process and process; treated by every 
article of the Code —a score only, possi- 
bly, in each intricacy of Letter A, a score 
or two in B, a score more in other di- 
visions of other letters, and so on through 
—and, some way, this pity gets itself to 
some expression. 
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“Yes,” are Dr. Murray’s words, there 
being quickness with him to follow the 
thought of it, “these quotations are to be 
valued immensely. They are lovely.” 

For, there is that hot denunciation, “Is 
there no punishment,” etc., having chance 
of utterance in the Scriptorium day by 
day, as has been notified. It did not lose 
all pith and point when Herbert Coleridge 
was removed from the Dictionary; when 
Mr. Furnivall could allow his brave hold- 
ing of it together to relax. It is still 
being born of new postages as new post- 
ages are delivered. Were these written 
during a drive, and was that drive outside 
an omnibus? is a whimsical inquiry forced 
out —once, at least. Other disappoint- 
ments are encountered, too, and further 
thwartings. Slips come, proving to be 
not English at all, but Arabic (“ aya-el- 
khan,” and so forth); stray examples 
come, with catchwords only, and all else 
omitted; other stray examples show quo- 
tations right enough, but book, chapter, 
and verse forgotten. Others have occa- 
sional directions, “ For such a word, see 
such another word,” in calm oblivion that 
such another may be miles away with its 
own sub-editor, or may have already been 
printed from and destroyed. The knowl- 
edge of which makes it no wonder that 
when excellent legibility and purpose are 
received, they should be gratefully wel- 
comed, and thought as worthy of a tender 
adjective as light after darkness, or flow- 
ers found in bloom refreshingly, in an 
unexpected spot. 

“ Nothing shows us better how charac- 
ter will make its mark,” is Dr. Murray’s 
comment. “And character has_ broad 
space for the marking among our good 
ranks of readers. Our number is seven 
hundred and fifty-four in all. Altogether, 
in this year, some sixteen hundred books 
have been undertaken, with nearly three- 
quarters of a million slips sent out, and 
about a third of the number properly re- 
turned. And the rest will reach us —in 
time; for though some readers drop off 
after quoting from one or two volumes, 
others have persevered through many 
volumes, and a great number are hard at 
work for me still.” 

‘““Then, touching this same matter,” 
continues the doctor, turning to a row of 
sturdy volumes, as erect and city-like as 
merchants’ Jedgers of sales and purchases, 
of debit and credit, of double entry, of — 
whatever may be the proper definitions of 
these mysteries of balance and accounts, 
“these books here may be of interest. 
They are — simply our correspondence.” 
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It did not seem possible. They were 
thirteen huge 7 they were a hand 
thick; they held over four hundred letters 
each; they held so many letters they 
counted up to more than five thousand as 
a whole, their numbers having been from 
thirty to forty a day at the beginning of 
the undertaking, and being still about 
sixty a week, or three thousand in the 
year. 

“ Further,” says Dr. Murray, after giv- 
ing these figures, and sharing in the sur- 
prise of them, “1 shall continue to collect. 
These are all the letters up to this date, 
missing none, that I have received; all 
the post-cards ; all the other communica- 
tions. They come from readers, from 
sub-editors, from mere inquirers who 
ask and who are gone; they come from 
everybody. I keep them for reference; 
even for history. That the whole mate- 
rial on which the dictionary shall be built 
shall be here for any after use that may 
be made of it, is an essential part of my 
scheme.” 

It seems more impossible than before. 
For, if there is to be this gathering to- 
gether, this binding up, every year, on 
and on, as twenty years roll by, it will be 
necessary to re-roof the Scriptorium, to 
put a gallery to it, to let it run, crab-wise, 
into the village, with nothing to stop its 
progress but that very great unlikelihood 
that needs are met. Yet when this pleas- 
antry goes, it is apparent that it was a 
wise decision to let the collection be. 
One of the big volumes is lifted on to the 
table, its thick covers are laid wide, and 
here are correspondents brought together 
in it from such distant spots as Florida, 
Llandudno, Copenhagen, Illinois, Wrex- 
ham, Dublin, Biarritz, Halle, Fife, Japan; 
from Tours, lowa, Ceylon, Machynlleth, 
Taunton, Birmingham, Llandaff, Mauri- 
tius, Indianapolis, the Temple, the Uni- 
versities, Lincoln’s Inn. Here are corre- 
spondents who are professors, filling 
various chairs; who are poets, historians, 
critics, musicians, inventors; who are 
canons, archdeacons, army-men, navy- 
men, ladies, peers ; who have attained the 
distinctions of D.D., M.A., F.R.S., C.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., M.D. Here are let- 
ters in aclean, smooth hand; in a weak 
scrawl; in a doubled-up, thick’ knottiness, 
like an attacking fist; letters written fine 
and close, in the manner of neat engrav- 
ing; letters broad and bold; and orderly 
and disorderly ; and on one sheet, and on 
three or four, and brimming over on to 
every margin; and written sideways, and 
written longways, and written on the 
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inner leaves, and on the outer leaves ; and 
in lilac ink and black ink and blue ink; 
and on every conceivable kind of sta- 
tionery —drab-tinted, pinkish, sky-blue, 
cream-laid, black-edged, yellowish, com- 
mercial-blue, rough, smooth, ruied, with 
monograms, with crests —and a variety 
more. Then, every communication has 
been numbered, as it has been received; 
a corresponding number has been put 
against the writer’s name in a massive 
ledger alphabetically set out; every let- 
ter, consequently, can be turned to in a 
moment, and the whole of any one writ- 
er’s correspondence unfailingly traced. 
Very varied, and very human, are the in- 
cidents that these volumes of letters al- 
ready reveal. “Dead” is written as a 
sad ending against a name again and 
again; “Ill” appears as frequently; and 
“Thrown up; slips lost;” and “Gone; 
no address left ;” and “ Promised by end 
of year;” and “ Will send miscellaneous 
jottings;” and “ Gone to New Zealand,” 
and “Gone to Melbourne,” and “ Gone 
abroad;” and “Transferred to Mrs. 
Blank Star;” and “Is not to be asked 
for more” — petulantly, evidently; and, 
once, prettily (it is a lady), “ Married; ” 
and, more often than it should be, “ No 
good,” “ No good,” “ No good,” with, at 
last, to finish with, “ An Impostor; re- 
turned untouched.” The advance-steps 
of the postal service get testimony here, 
also, eloquently; since it is owing to Dr. 
Murray having adapted his methods to 
the cheapness and the readiness of book- 
postage, that there can be this marvellous 
network of despatch and receipt, of com- 
ment and acceptation, of new instruction 
appealed for and immediately bestowed. 
That America is so largely represented is 
the fruit of his seizure of the advantages 
of the new Postal Union, ripe just at his 
time. During the first weeks of the oper- 
ation of this Union, the United States 
postmaster-general was doubtful whether 
by his powers he could recognize slips as 
entitled to transmission at the lowered 
printed-matter charge; but it made so 
large a difference (notably, in one case, of 
a payment of 8s. 34d. instead of 4d.) that 
Dr. Murray did not cease his appeals till 
he had obtained a declaration supporting 
his views, under which the system works 
now harmoniously. There is, however, a 
postal inconveniency yet left that is seri- 
ously detrimental; and against which no 
appeal is of the least avail. Dr. Murray, 
whilst able to receive readings from books 
thus freely from the States—also from 
Upper Egypt, Algeria, Stockholm, Am- 
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sterdam, Rome, Florence — at the same 
cost of a penny for four ounces as if they 
came from home, is minus his full meas- 
ure of help from brother scholars residing 
in our own colonies. To and from these, 
the postage remains prohibitively high; 
it never occurs to our government to 
frank communications relating to any en- 
terprise, no matter how national it may 
be (in the manner that the French govern- 
ment of the present moment is franking 
all matter connected with M. Godefroi’s 
progressing Dictionary); and it remains 
that an infinity of valuable help, from In- 
dia, South Africa, Australia—that an 
infinity, too, of literary cordiality, of the 
sympathy of fellow-laboring, is, in this 
way, altogether lost. 

“ But my gratitude to the Post Office is 
great indeed,” says Dr. Murray, after en- 
tering upon all of this. “ Very little is 
ever wrong; or, if it is, it is remedied as 
quickly as things will allow. Inspectors 
of the district have been here to see if 
they can help; and the result is that if 
any slip-packets burst their covers, get- 
ting strewn about the bags, I get them, 
after a little delay, just the same.” 

“Will you turn here,” is his next sug- 
gestion, as a further huge and substantial 
ledger is lifted from its partition, and put 
where its clear columns can be seen. 

It is a precise record of the books 
read; listed and classified in as orderly 
and neat a manner as the readers are who 
read. It is imperative on the surface that 
this should be so, and in group after 
group there is nodiminution of the strong 
interest to be felt elsewhere. Who would 
not linger at such titles as Roger As- 
cham’s ** Scholemaster,” 1571, and Miss 
Bird’s “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” to- 
day, noting the wide chasm between the 
two? Who would not linger at such ti- 
tles, and for the same cause, as John 
Awdeley’s “ Fraternities of Vacabondes,” 
1561, as “Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, 
and Whimsies,” 1630, and Allingham’s 
last published volume of poems? Then 
the hand is arrested —it may not turn 
the leaves — at Myles Coverdale’s “ Boke 
of Death,” at Bokenam’s “Lyvys of 
Seyntys,” 1447; at “Ancient Cookery,” 
1440; at Lonelich’s “Historie of San 
Graal,” same date; at a poem, temp. Ed- 
ward II., 1307; at the “ Handlyng 
Synne,” 1303—read, this last, by Her- 
bert Coleridge, the ledger says, each 
book having the number of its reader at- 
tached, in case, before going to press, 
some reference to it should be required. 
So rich a feast is here, in effect, there is 
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diffused from it an odor so appetizing, it 
is well, perhaps, that the master comes 
up, giving pleasant interruption. 

“Tf literary men,” he says, “and stu- 
dents of English in any department, had 
the faintest conception of the amazing 
and cnormous light which the Dictionary 
is going to throw upon the history of 
words and idioms, they would work with 
enthusiasm to hasten its appearance. 
For a minor point, there are rare endings, 
such as 7ve, ory, oriness, ure, ency,; there 
are rare words. All these we are most 
grateful to get from readers. Rare words, 
for which we have either no quotation at 
all, or not more than one quotation— 
which are, indeed, alleged words mostly, 
mere entries from dictionary to diction- 
ary down to the present day (only that we 
must inquire into them, since we have 
undertaken to give a// English), I have 
had printed — as far as I have discovered 
them, which is only a very little way into 
letter A — on this separate list; one sent 
round to each reader. Do they seem un- 
necessary?” 

Somewhat, certainly. For there are 
twenty columns, possibly —like a very 
unkind and lengthy spelling-lesson — of 
those unfamiliar collections of syllables 
that have before been glanced at. Aga- 
my (they read), algetic, abuccinate, acicu- 
line, agricolation, acroteleutic, afflatitious, 
agistage, addolorate, allodiality, adoxal, 
afforciament, algefacient; they read any- 
thing else that seems a swallow and a 
gurgle, and deliberate attempt, on utter- 
ance, at self-strangulation. 

“I ask everybody,” says Dr. Murray, 
as the list is amusedly laid down, “to 
help in this department. I want as few 
entries as possible, of which the ill-na- 
tured critic may hereafter say: ‘ The 
Philological Society’s Dictionary makes 
this word begin with Milton, but every- 
body knows that it occurs once in a poem 
attributed to Occleve, two centuries ear- 
lier.” And with regard to terms used in 
the arts and sciences, I tell correspon- 
dents itis of no use to refer me to Weale’s 
“Dictionary of Scientific Terms,’ or to 
any simiiar compilation. I say to them, 
‘Thank you; will you search diligently 
for the word where Weale saw it; and 
when you have found it, send me the 
slip? I want proof of the word’s use, 
not of its occurrence in a list.’ In which 
way, I am sure that, though we shall in- 
troduce errors of our own—since, in 
hundreds of thousands of references, 
there must be some incorrect — still they 
will be our own errors, not a perpetuation 
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of those of others; and that is as far as 
human powers can go.” 
“ And now,” says the doctor, turning to 


a light hand-basket on the table, lifting it, 
and running his finger over a sheaf of 
quotations it is holding, “observe this: it 
is an interesting basket of pronouns.” 

“To be followed by a hamper of adjec- 
tives?” 

Well, no; that is put by as a bright 
“aside,” and the pronouns have investi- 
gation. They include Azsn, and fern, 
and yourn, it appears ; for each of these 
endings has a history, and it must be 
traced. And as a rule, shortness in a 
word is no advantage; it is extra diffi- 
culty. The word a//, for example, occu- 
pied three whole days; dreak, was as 
much an undertaking; so was ca//,; and 
so was go. As for—— 

But all the philological knots that are 
having, and will be having, untying, can- 
not be set down here; space is wanted 
for other things. There must be mention 
of the materials that the master himself, 
and his fellow-laborers, steer themselves 
by, when they are on the track of a word, 
and when conscientiousness, as well as 
zeal, compels them to follow it. These 
materials are dictionaries of every con- 
ceivable sort: the earliest known, such 
as Baret, Huloet, Withals, Cotgrave, Min- 
sheu, Bullokar; dictionaries later, such 
as Phillips, Skinner, Bailey, Johnson, 
Todd, Richardson, Webster. There are 
dictionaries that are etymological, and 
Latin and Greek, and French (Littré 
among these of course); and German, 
and Spanish, and Italian, and Welsh, and 
Anglo-Saxon. There are many Bibles, 
also; the edition of 1611, and a Wickliffe, 
and a Tyndall, and several dates more. 
There is Chambers’ Enclyclopedia, of 
1750; and Howard’s of 1759; and the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” and Gwilt’s 
“Encyclopedia of Manufactures;” and 
the “ Pantologia.” There are many glos- 
saries: Nares’ (of English authors, to 
refer to editions); and glossaries of botan- 
nical terms; of geological terms; and 
Blunt’s “Glossographia,” and Crabb’s 
“ Synonyms,” and Allibone’s “ List of Au- 
thors;” and concordances of the Bible, of 
Shakespeare, of Tennyson, Pope, Milton. 
There are the poets themselves — Chau- 
cer (in the six tests); Shakespeare (several 
editions); Wordsworth, Gower, Hudibras. 
There are the publications of the Early 
English Text Society, the publications of 
the Clarendon Press (a generous gift, to 
extend as far as Dr. Murray desires). 
There is Grote’s “ History of Greece;” 
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there is Bain’s “ Mental and Moral Sci-| master. “It ought to be a sort of land- 


ence;” there are the “ Paston Letters ;” | 
| will you bring the folio back?” 


an old herbal; a Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable; Bartley’s “ Dictionary of Amer- 
icanisms;” a “Flora Scotica.” There 
are such simple books of reference as 
the Clergy List, the Oxford bmg oe | 
Calendar, a manual of gunnery, hand- 
books of architecture, of wines. Besides, 
there are bundles yet of books and MSS. 
that are bound, that are unbound, that 
are piled up against the iron sides, piled 
up to the iron roof; there is every item 
of the working paraphernalia that the 
business of postage enforces, that litera- 
ture, on the grand and marvellous scale 
of this grand piece of nineteenth-century 
literature, is compelled to gather about it 
in close possession, so that its purpose 
may be successfully attained. During 
the noting of it all, too, the work of the 
Scriptorium has not ceased, but is, in 
various directions and diligently, being 
carried on; and in what follows, there is 
some of the manner of it. 

“Did Johnson invent concatenation ?” 
the master asks; causing a reference to 
be made to see, as well as a smile in good 
acknowledgment of Johnson’s likelihood. 

“Was Beaumont and Fletcher read for 
us?” 

As the master really wants to know, 
this causes another reference; this time 
to the ledger of books read, and then to 
the index to correspondence. It is in 
order that what has been written by the 
correspondent, as to thoroughness, or as 
to skimming, may be ascertained. 

Then, “I did not know that Lyttleton 
wrote in Anglo-French, a kind of Lingua 
Franca, did you?” comes a little after; 
though it is merely for the exchange of 
philological sympathy, as the pages of a 
Lyttleton pass under review. 

Then, also, “ To Sue,” in some remote 
sense, calls up short discussion. A quo- 
tation with the “ Sue” in it is read aloud ; 
is repeated, weighingly, by those with 
whom the master confers; it is decided, 
after some opening of books and careful 
searching, that “Sue,” in that special 
manner, has had very little existence 
since the fourteenth century. 

Again, “ There is a folio-Bailey in Dr. 
Williams’s Library, by the catalogue,” 
There is an octavo-Bailey on the shelf at 
the doctor’s hand ; there are probably two 
octavo-Baileys, to show the marked dif- 
ference of different editions ; it is the size 
of this one, and its consequent anticipated 
differences, that bring the comment. 

“It will be worth seeing,” says the 





mark. As you are going with ‘ Baret,’ 

And once more. “ What is the oldest 
instance we have of Atlas, can you re- 
member?” 

There not being remembrance at once, 
nor yet quite comprehension, the inquiry 
has to be putin another form. “I mean 
the ordinary atlas, a book of maps. Is it 
quite modern, do you know?” 

It causes reference again, with the same 
accuracy, the same pains. It causes ref- 
erence to Skeat; there being a conviction 
that in Skeat it is to be found. And 
finally it is lighted on there; it is pointed 
to; date, 1641. 

At this moment let there be this brief 
and apt quotation from Evelyn’s “ Diary; ” 
quotations seeming friendly, and an inci- 
dent in this account as just and symmet- 
rical as any that can be found. ‘ August 
21,” writes John Evelyn, “1655. At Ry- 
gate was now the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the learned James Usher, whom I went 
to visite... He recommended to me 
the study of Philologie above all human 
studies.” 

Well, has Philologie lost charm in the 
two centuries and a quarter that have 
elapsed since Usher spoke, and Evelyn 
went away impressed by him? Surely 
not. On the contrary, Philologie is grow- 
ing in value and import, more and more; 
and on taking leave of the biography of 
English as seen to be in progress in Dr. 
Murray’s Scriptorium, the last look that 
rests on the novel building is full of re- 
gret. For it will have to go; it will have 
to be uprooted, and slit and sliced, zinc- 
sheet from zinc-sheet, batten from batten, 
joint lifted out of joint. When the long 
score of years itis to be sat in are over (if 
even it does not split itself into abandon- 
ment long before; getting blistered and 
perforated, by stress of over-good and or- 
dinary weather, into arrant uninhabitabil- 
ity), it will be lifted away and carted, and 
carried out of sight; being lumber only, 
and decayed planks and covering, shot 
into the rubbish yard —to remain shot, 
furthermore, till it gets piecemeal burn- 
ing. And from one point of view, it 
would have seemed worthier if the biog- 
raphy of English could have been written 
in a permanent library ; in one that could 
have been visited in years to come (as, 
beyond doubt, the wish will arise that it 
could be visited: work of the sort being 
carried on in it being work commending 
itself to all literature, and all literature 
being sure to desire to do it honor). It 
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would have been pleasant to have seen a 
library rich with bookcases, made silent 
with thick-piled carpets, made enticing 
with padded chairs; a library with fair 
prospects lying before fair windows, giving 
refreshment to serious labor, as the light 
varied with the month and the hour, and 
the good sunshine left and came. From 
the other point of view, that there is a 
lack of the finery of upholstery and dec- 
oration need not bring too many tears. 
There is here the dignity of study, the 
contentration of the life of letters; and 
these, after all, have sweet flavoring that 
is beyond appraisement and beyond “ quo- 
tation” of that sort that means mention 
in a price-list and market value. 
JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


From The Athenzum. 
MISS MITFORD.* 


In Maclise’s well-known Fraser por- 
trait gallery is a group of the popular 
authoresses of the day. There, sitting 
round a tea-table, are Mrs. Norton and 
Miss Porter, Lady Morgan and L. E. L., 
while between Mrs. Hall and Harriet 


Martineau appears —but we will quote 
Maginn’s queer, versified prose: “ And 
last, the jolliest of them all, soft seated on 
a well-filled bustle, her coffee sips, by 
Mrs. Hall, dear, darling Mitford (Mary 


Russell).” ‘ Regina’s Maids of Honor ” 
is the title of the engraving; and now 
poor “Regina” herself (the old, fond, 
half-forgotten name for /raser) has passed 
away, and who is there to bury her? 

Of all this sisterhood none has left a 
happier memory behind her than Miss 
Mitford. She was not, of course, in any 
true sense of the word a great author, but 
sbe was a very pleasant one. Her books 
are fresh with all the freshness of coun- 
try life. They are redolent of wild vio- 
lets and garden roses. The sights and 
sounds, the joys and sorrows of a quiet 
village, the natural beauties of hedgerow, 
woody copse, open moorland, or tangled 
lane, have never, perhaps, been drawn 
with truer or more tender touch. Her 
pictures become a trifle monotonous, no 
doubt, for her opportunities and her gen- 
ius were neither of them wide in range; 
but if they are looked at one by one they 
are admirable of their kind. 


* The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as 
recorded in Letters from her Literary Correspon- 
dents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 2 vo 
Hurst & Blackett. 
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But what Miss Mitford chiefly prided 
herself upon were her tragedies. “ And yet 
at her kind heart sat Tragedy thinking,” 
says Leigh Hunt in his “ Bluestocking 
Revels.” Her great triumph was “ Ri- 
enzi,” of which she here tells us that sev- 
enteen editions went forth to the world. 
It was popular on the American no less 
than on the English stage, and Miss Mit- 
ford, who seems to have been very fastid- 
ious in the matter of actors, observes in 
one of her latest letters that it would now 
have a still better chance, “since Mac- 
ready has left the stage and his most 
offensive mannerisms will die out.” Some 
of her other plays were also successful, 
but some got astray in the pigeon-holes of 
managers, and for her “ Charles I.” she 
was unable to obtain a license, and it 
could only be acted on the other side of 
the Thames. The reason of the refusal 
of the licenser of plays it is hard to guess, 
especially as we are told that “ all politi- 
cal allusions were carefully avoided.” She 
appealed to the Duke of Devonshire for 
assistance, but he declined to interfere, 
though, with an eye to business, he begged 
to be allowed “to retain the copy of your 
play, to add it to my dramatic library.” 
But it will not be by her tragedies that 
Mary Russell Mitford will be remem- 
bered. Her best friends (and her friends 
knew how to flatter) hardly placed her on 
a level with Joanna Baillie, and who now 
reads the “ Plays on the Passions”? Her 
“Recollections of a Literary Life” will 
not, however, be soon forgotten, and prob- 
ably the survival of the fittest may be 
exemplified here rather than in “Our 
Village.” With much grace of style and 
enthusiasm of manner Miss Mitford has 
blended her personal reminiscences of in- 
teresting men of letters with extracts 
from their prose and verse. The book is 
singularly unhackneyed, and many of the 
best poems she gives were quite new to 
her readers. She had a knowledge, too, 
of American literature before American 
literature was much read among us, and 
in one of these newly printed letters she 
says, with conscious pride, “As for Dr. 
Holmes, who lives, they say, on every 
man’s lips in Boston, he was totally un- 
known in England till I published my 
book.” 

Hardly less delightful are Miss Mit- 
ford’s letters. The two volumes before 
us purport to be rather the letters from 
her friends than those she wrote herself; 
but although the bulk of her letters has 


Js. | already been harvested there is a sufficient 


gleaning here. She wrote better than any 
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of her correspondents, for, as she says in 
her “ Recollections:” “My theory as to 
letter-writing is that it should be like the 
easiest, most careless off hand talk ;” and 
her own talk was always good. Then she 
was a warm-hearted and affectionate little 
woman. She honestly believed that no 
one ever had such an admirable father, 
nor any one such adorable friends: not a 
goose among them but in her eyes was 
the most magnificent of swans. She was 
insatiable of friendship, and, as love is 
apt to beget love, many of her friends 
were really very warmly attached to her. 
Occasionally, too, she developed a curious 
hero-worship, and her admiration for Louis 
Napoleon, of all people in the world, 
amounted to a craze. 


Mr. Fields [she writes] who saw much of 
him, and was close to him for two hours at a 
ball at the Tuileries, is quite as enthusiastic 
about him as Mrs. Browning and I. So.is dear 
old Lady Stanley, who was here yesterday. Mr. 
Fields says that he never saw such manners in 
his life, such dignity, such courtesy, such sim- 
plicity, such grace. 


And there is a great deal more of it. She 
carries what she calls the Louis Napoleon 
“faith” to the extent of saying : — 


Truly, of all the fine things Louis Napoleon 
is doing for France, none, to my mind, is so 
valuable as the putting down of journalism! 
That vile engine, the press, is to genius of 
modern times what the rack was of old. 


In 1834 Miss Mitford visited London, and 
ina letter to a friend she describes the 
people with whom she was particularly 
charmed. It was certainly an incongru- 
ous selection : — 


The woman whom I like best is Harriet 
Martineau, who is cheerful, frank, cordial, and 
right-minded in a very high degree, and my 
favorite amongst the men is decidedly that 
most accomplished and delightful person, Mr. 
Hayward (the translator of * Faust”), a very 
young man, but decidedly the leader of the best 
London society. I also liked much Mr. Willis, 
an American author, whose unwritten poetry 
and unwritten philosophy you may remember 
in my American book, and who is now under- 
stood to be here to publish his account of 
England. He is a very elegant young man, 
and more like one of our peers’ sons than a 
rough republican, 


We hope Mr. Hayward will feel duly 
flattered by an admiration in which Mr. 
N. P. Willis so largely shares. But the 
author of “Pencillings by the Way” 
seems to have fascinated several people. 
Mrs. Hofland, writing to Miss Mitford, 
Says she set him down (can anything be 
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more delightful ?) “as a nobleman or as 
an Oxford man,” and declares him “ my 
beau-ideal of a gentleman.” As for Har- 
riet Martineau— what would poor Miss 
Mitford have thought had she lived to 
read what her sister authoress wrote 
about “her habit of flattering and the 
twin habit of disparagement of others,” 
adding, “I never knew her respond to any 
act or course of conduct which was mor- 
ally lofty”? The second part of these 
strictures probably only means that Miss 
Mitford was not an ardent abolitionist; 
but as regards the flattery and the dispar- 
agement there certainly was some ground 
for amused censure. As we have already 
said, Miss Mitford was a kindly little 
woman and most susceptible of kindness 
from others. A word of cordial praise, 
some cuttings for her garden, a present 
of grapes, almost any unconsidered trifle, 
went to her heart at once, and she was 
probably your friend for life. On the 
other hand, if she did not know you, or 
you did not care about her, she could be 
as bitter as the bitterest of her critics. 
In these volumes of her “ Friendships ” 
there are some estimates of men and 
books which are severity itself. She 
speaks of Leigh Hunt’s “ want of truth” 
and “ eternal mendicancy,” and of Words- 
worth being “wrapt up in the double 
worship of his own poetry and of mére 
rank and riches in others.” She asserts 
of Dickens and Jerrold and Bulwer that 
they are “all, to my fancy, so vulgar in 
their different ways”; and again, while 
saying that Lever’s “ works are so unmis- 
takably those of a gentleman,” she makes 
a clean sweep of various reputations : — 


The English novels of these days seem to 
me more detestable the one than the other, — 
Dickens all cant (Liberal cant, the worst sort) 
and caricature; Thackeray all cynicism, with 
an affectation of fashionable experience ; and 
the lady-writers, the Miss Jewsburys, the Miss 
Lynns, and futte gueste, emulous of the passion 
and daring of George Sand, without her gross- 
ness, but also without her genius and her 
beauty. 


She supposes that Lamartine is “al- 
ways false,” and has an “incapacity for 
appreciating truth.” Guizot fares almost 
worse, for be is “a solemn coxcomb with 
a good deal of the hypocrite about him.” 
She thinks 


Longfellow has beautiful bits, but his prose is 
trash, and I confess that I think he owes his 
success here quite as much to his faults, his 
obscurity, his mysticism, and his little dash of 
cant as to his merits. 
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There is one more depreciatory extract 
which is too amusing not to give. Miss 
Mitford is writing in 1853:— 

Do you see the Zimes? and if so, do you 
remember certain letters signed “ An English- 
man” abusing my dear Emperor? Those let- 
ters had a tone of authority which might have 
become not merely a judge or a bishop, but a 
cardinal or Lord Chancellor. Well, they were 
written by an undergraduate at Oxford, a lad 
called Vernon Harcourt. . . . The letters were 
inflated and bombastic enough for Tom Thumb’; 
but there was an air of grandeur about them 
which must have taken in the Zimes. What a 
fool the lad was not to keep his own secret ! 


But the old lady’s story is not strictly 
accurate, for the “lad called Vernon Har- 
court ” was a Cambridge, and not an Ox- 
ford, undergraduate, and at this time was 
not an undergraduate at all. Nor is it 
certain he was the writer. 

The letters addressed to Miss Mitford, 
as here given to us, are extremely miscel- 
laneous. Some are good enough, but, 
others were barely worth preserving as 
autographs, and many were not worth pre- 
serving on any ground. The most amus- 
ing letter is one from an unknown young 
Irishman, who says, * Dear Madam, ex- 
cuse my freedom, but I love you with all 
my soul;” he is full of admiration, and 
indulges in a dream of how Miss Mitford 
might be driven bya storm to take refuge 
in his mother’s cottage, and, “Oh, de- 
licious! to see you sitting at the fireside 
cracking with my mother, while I would 
be ransacking the presses for everything 
drinkable and eatable.” Rather a platonic 
sort of love, but no doubt gratifying, for 
Miss Mitford’s friends were not in the 
habit of turning into lovers. Stiil, in 1829 
there was a report that Miss Mitford had 
married a distant relative and been taken 
off to his beautiful place in Northumber- 
Jand, and Mrs. Hofland writes a gushing 
letter to tell Mrs. Hall the good news. 
But the good news is unconfirmed, and 
Mrs. Hofland is obliged to ask Miss Mit- 
ford herself the delicate question: “I 
have loved you too long and too well to 
sustain the solitude which belongs to un- 
certainty any longer —are you married or 
not?” 

Of the other letters there are some 
characteristic ones from Cobbett, chiefly 
about coursing, some really clever ones 
from Sir William Elford, and some full 
of pleasant gossip from Mrs. Trollope. 
Then there are letters from Mrs. Hofland, 
Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Opie, the Howitts, Tal- 
fourd, Ruskin, and others of less interest. 
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A few from Miss Barrett (Mrs. Browning) 
were worth publishing, and Miss Barrett 
long continued one of Miss Mitford’s 
truest friends. It was genial John Ken- 
yon who brought them together and who 
also introduced Mr. Fields, the American, 
to Miss Mitford. In later life Mr. Fields’s 
untiring kindness was one of Miss Mit- 
ford’s greatest pleasures. He wrote to 
her often, sent the different books he 
published, and never came to England 
without seeing her. Another American 
correspondent she also had in Miss Sedg- 
wick, with whom she must have had much 
in common, and whose reputation in 
America was not altogether unlike her 
own. Mr. Ticknor, too, saw her when he 
was in this country; but the American 
for whom she had the greatest literary 
reverence, Dr. Holmes, she never met, 
and we do not gather that she ever saw 
Hawthorne, whom she also greatly ad- 
mired. In one of her letters, however, 
there is a bit of nonsense about Haw- 
thorne which is perhaps worth knocking 
on the head. She writes, “Miss Brewer 
[Miss Bremer, of course], who was two 
years in America, told Mrs. Kingsley that 
Hawthorne was mad.” Now Miss Brem- 
er’s interview with Hawthorne (she only 
saw him once) has been described by 
herself :— 


I spent one evening with Hawthorne in an 
endeavor to converse. But whether it was his 
fault or mine I cannot say, it did not succeed. 
1 had the talk to myself, and at length I became 
quite dejected and felt I know not how. 


Hawthorne’s own account of this inter- 
view, as told to an English friend, quite 
explains Miss Bremer’s discomfiture : — 


Miss Bremer is an odd little woman; she 
talks very fast and not very good English. I 
couldn’t get on with her, for she threw me off 
my guard at once and destroyed all my presence 
of mind by saying, “I do so love you because 
of ‘The Great Stone Face’” [one of his 
smaller stories]. She told my wife, too, that I 
reminded her of “ The Great Stone Face.” 


It is distinctly hard upon “The Great 
Stone Face” that, because the Swedish 
novelist could not make it talk, it was to 
be called mad! 

There is one story too good to be omit- 
ted, and then we must close our extracts. 
Miss Mitford is giving an account of a 
conversation Mr. Fields had had with 
Carlyle : — 


“So, sir, ye’re an American?” quoth the 
self-sufficient Scotchman, Mr. Fields assented. 
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« Ah, that’s a wretched nation of your ain, It’s 
all wrong. It always has been wrong from the 
vera beginning. That grete mon of yours, 
George” (did any one under the sun ever dream 
of calling Washington George before ?)—“ your 
grete mon George was a monstrous bore, and 
wants taking down a few hundred pegs.” 
“ Really, Mr. Carlyle,” replied my friend, “ you 
are the last man in the world from whom I 
should have expected such an observation. 
Look at your own book on Cromwell! What 
was Washington but Cromwell without his per- 
sonal ambition and without his fanaticism?” 
“Oh, sir,” responded Carlyle, “ George had 
neither ambition nor religion, nor any good 
quality under the sun, George was just Oliver 


with all the juice squeezed out.” 


Miss Mitford evidently tells this story 
with some delight, for she did not like 
Carlyle. She says (in 1852):— 


In England his fashion is waning rapidly, 
and I have no doubt but that, like most‘over- 
rated men, he will live to share the common 
fate of idols —knocked down by his former 
worshippers in revenge for their own idolatry. 


Of the editing of this book it is unfor- 
tunately impossible to speak in high 
terms. The letters seem fairly well ar- 
ranged up to a certain date, and then 
suddenly the reader passes from a letter 
of Bayard Taylor’s in 1854 to one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s, not addressed to Miss Mit- 
ford, in 1843. The fact seems to be that 
a collection of letters belonging to Mr. 
Starkey fell into the editor’s hands, and 
he has thrown them together at the end 
of the second volume. But the first thirty 
pages of this collection have nothing 
whatever to do with Miss Mitford, and, 
though no doubt of interest in Mr. Star- 
key’s own biography, are here absolutely 
out of place. Then we have an index, 
but an index so disgracefully incomplete 
that it serves only to mislead. The mis- 
prints — we suppose they ave misprints — 
are rather serious; these are only a few 
of the more important: “ Lady Beecher” 
(ii. 12, 24) should be Lady Becher ; “Judge 
Family” (ii. 189) should be Fudge Fam- 
ily; “Mr. Payne” (ii. 113) should be 47/7. 
Payn; “Sefton Court” (ii. 219) should 
be Ufton Court; “ Mr. Nielson” (ii. 156) 
should be A/r. Neilson ; and “*Gramont” 
(ii. 232) should be Grammont. Then it 
it was not “ A. Harvey,” but A. Ramsay, 
who wrote “ The Gentle Shepherd ; ” and 
Hawthorne’s story is not ‘The Great 
Stone Tale,” but “ The Great Stone Face.” 
Lastly, Mr. Kenyon’s poem is not “ The 
Rhymed Plea,” which suggests nothing, 
but “ Rhymed Plea for Tolerance,” which 
means a good deal. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
CARD-STORIES. 


ON one occasion when Washington 
Irving, Bancroft, and Everett were chat- 
ting over diplomatic reminiscences, the 
last named told how after he and the Nea- 
politan ambassador had been presented 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria, Lord 
Melbourne intimated that they would be 
expected to join in a game at whist with 
the Duchess of Kent. “I play but a very 
poor game myself,” said Melbourne; “in 
fact, I scarcely understand it; but the 
duchess is very fond of it.” “And I,” 
said the Neapolitan to Everett, “am a 
very bad player; and should I chance to 
be your Excellency’s partner, I invoke 
your forbearance in advance ;” to which 
the American envoy replied that he knew 
very little of the game himself. As he 
put it, three dignified personages, clad in 
gorgeous attire, were solemnly going to 
play a game they imperfectly understood, 
and for which none of them cared in the 
least. Upon reaching the duchess’s apart- 
ments the ambassadors were formally pre- 
sented, and then, at her invitation, sat 
down to play. As soon as the cards were 
dealt, a lady-in-waiting placed herself at 
the back of the duchess, and the latter 
said: “ Your Excellencies will excuse me 
if I rely upon the advice of my friend 
here, for I must confess that I am really 
a very poor player.” This was almost 
too much for Everett’s gravity; a gravity 
undisturbed for the rest of the evening, 
since he found playing whist under such 
conditions inexpressibly dull work. 

Cavour did not find playing an unfa- 
miliar game dull work when he lost a large 
sum at double dummy whist to a member 
of a Paris Club. He paid the money with 
the best grace imaginable, merely remark- 
ing that he thought he saw the game, and 
it might not be such a bad investment 
afterall. The next night he met the same 
antagonist, played high, played steadily, 
played long, and rose from the table a 
richer man by thirty thousand pounds. 

Bold as he could be when the game was 
worth the candle, Lord Beaconsfield would 
never have been tempted to risk so much 
on the cards; for knowing the weakness 
of his play, he carefully eschewed any- 
thing like high stakes. One evening, at 
the time when Parliament was agitating 
itself about the empress-ship of India, 
Lord Beaconsfield sat down to whist with 
the Prince of Wales, and asked the latter: 
“What points, sir?” ‘Oh, sovereign, 
if you please,” was the answer, Seeing 
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the premier’s look of annoyance, Mr. Ber- 
nal Osborne observed: “I think, sir, the 
premier would rather have crowz points!” 
The prince, taking the joke and the hint, 
altered the stakes accordingly. 

Marlborough was not above playing for 
smaller stakes, though perhaps the great 
captain did not play high out of fear of 
his loving Sarah, who had a tongue, and 
knew how to use it; like the lady whose 
liege load contrived that she should not 
more than suspect the secret of his bad 
hours ; until, coming home at six in the 
morning tired out with “attending on a 
sick friend,” he dozed at the breakfast 
table, and solemnly passing the bread, 
said: “Cut!”  That’s your sick friend, 
is it?” exclaimed the wife; and what fol- 
lowed may be imagined. 

A card-hating wife can upon occasion 
set her scruples aside. Soon after the 
close of the Secession War, General 
Forrest and his wife stopped at an hotel 
in Memphis, and upon examining their 
purses, found the sum-total of their wealth 
amounted to seven dollars and thirty 
cents. The general being due that even- 
ing at a house where poker was sure to 
be played, proposed that he should tempt 
fortune to the full extent of his means, 
and asked his wife to pray for his success. 
She would not promise; but he felt she 
was for him, and knew how it would be. 
Let him tell the rest himself. 

“ They had tables — one was a quarter- 
dollar table, one a half, and one a dollar 
andahalf. I wanted to make my seven 
dollars last as long as I could make it, so 
I sat down to the quarter table. By din- 
ner-time I had won enough to do better; 
and after we had eaten, sat down to the 
dollar-and-a-half table. Sometimes I won, 
and then again I’d lose, until nigh upon 
midnight, when I had better luck. I knew 
Mary was sitting up anxious, and it made 
me cool. I set my hat on the floor, and 
every time I’d won I’d drop the money in 
the hat. I sat there until day broke, and 
then I took my hat up in both hands, 
smashed it on my head, and went home. 
When I got to my room, there sat Mary 
in her gown. She seemed tired and anx- 
ious, and though she looked mighty hard 
at me, she didn’t say a word. I walked 
right up to her, and emptied my hat right 
into the lap of her gown, and then we sat 
down and counted it. Just fifteen hun- 
dred dollars even, and that gave me a 
start.” 

Mr. Clay’s devotion to cards did not 
disturb his wife’s equanimity in the least. 
Asked by a Northern belle if it did not 





distress her that her husband should gam- 
ble, the candid old lady replied: “ Not at 
all, my dear; he most always wins.” 

The wife of Bishop Beadon loved whist 
so well, that when the prelate told one of 
his clergy if he was able to sit up half the 
night playing whist at the Bath Rooms, 
he must be well enough to do duty at 
home, the invalided one silenced him 
with: * My lord, Mrs. Beadon would tell 
you that late whist acts as a tonic or re- 
storative to dyspeptic people with weak 
nerves.” The bishop’s better half would 
have sympathized with Goldsmith’s old 
lady, who, lying sick unto death, played 
cards with the curate to pass the time 
away, and after winning all his money, 
had just proposed to play for her funeral 
charges when she expired. 

There have been stranger stakes still. 
In 1735, when Henry and James Trotter 
sat down at the Salmon Inn, Chester-le- 
Street, to play a game of cards against 
Robert Thoms and Thomas Ellison, the 
Jatter pair staked five shillings, and the 
former a child, the son of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Leesh, who gave up their boy to the 
winners. A traveller in New Zealand, 
spending a night in a squatter’s hut, was 
invited to cut in for a rubber of whist. 
As he took his seat, he inquired: “ What 
points?” His partner responded in a 
tone significant of surprise at such a 
question: “Why, the usual game, of 
course — sheep points, and a bullock on 
the rubber.” 

Unless Espartero and his foe Marota 
are much belied, more momentous issues 
were decided by the cards in a lone farm- 
house at Bergara, where they privately 
met to arrange a truce between their re- 
spective forces. No sooner did Espartero 
enter the room, than the Carlist chief 
challenged him to a game at tressilio, a 
challenge the Christino commander ac- 
cepted with alacrity. Espartero first won 
all Marota’s money, then his own condi- 
tions for the truce, article by article, and 
finally the entire submission of the Carlist 
army. Within twenty-four hours, Marota 
had paid his debt, and the first Carlist 
war was at an end. 

A Mr. Purdy, as the end of his bach- 
elorhood drew nigh, let his old cronies 
know it was his intention to forswear 
card-playing after perpetrating matrimony. 
They thereupon put their heads together, 
and a day or two after the wedding, in- 
vited him toa little dinner at Delmonico’s, 
at which he was to receive a three-hun- 
dred-dollar silver service. Dinner done, 
and the presentation made, the party 
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THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 


made themselves and their guest merry 
over some excellent wine, and when they 
thought the time had come, proposed a 
game of poker; and after a little hesita- 
tion, Purdy gave in “just for this once.” 
His hosts had fixed things nicely,sand 
calculated upon winning:the price of their 
wedding gift, the dinner, and the‘wine. 
The game went on till long after daylight 
appeared, but by that time the intended 
victim had cleaned every one of them out, 
besides retaining lawful possession of the 
silver service. 

Even the sharpest of sharpers may 
meet more than his match. Robert Hou- 
din happening to saunter into a Continen- 
tal casino where a Greek was reaping a 
rare harvest at écarté, looked on quietly 
until a seat became vacant, and then 
dropped into it. The Greek, dealing dex- 
terously, turned a king from the bottom 
of the pack. When the deal came to 
Houdin, he observed: “When / turn 
kings from the bottom of the pack, I al- 
ways do it with one hand instead of two; 
it is quite as easy, and much more ele- 
gant. See! here comes his majesty of 
diamonds ;” and up came the card. The 
cheat stared at the conjurer fora moment, 
and then rushed from the place, without 


waiting to possess himself of his hat, coat, 
or stakes. 

Another of the fraternity, after winning 
ten games at écarté in succession, tried 
his fortune against a new opponent; and 
still his luck held. He bad made four 
points, and dealing, turned up a king and 


won. “My luck is wonderful,” said he. 
“Yes,” said his adversary; “and all the 
more wonderful since I have the four 
kings of the pack in my pocket!” and the 
professor of legerdemain laid them on the 
table. 

“I remember,” said a gentleman who 
had travelled in Russia, “ being at a ball 
given by the empress to the late emperor, 
on his birthday. I was playing at écarté, 
when the emperor, who was wandering 
about, came behind me to watch the game. 
My adversary and I were both at four, 
and it was my deal. ‘Now,’ said the 
emperor, ‘let us see whether you can 
turn up the king?’ I dealt, and then 
held up the turn-up card, observing: 
‘ Your orders, sir, have been obeyed.’ A 
dozen times afterwards, the emperor 
asked me how I managed it; and he never 
would believe that it was a mere hazard, 
and that I had taken the chance of the 
card being a king.” 

The czar was as much astonished at 
the result of his remark as the young 
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gentleman who, looking over a pretty 
girl’s shoulder while she was playing 
cards, observed: “ What a lovely hand!” 
“You may have it, if you want it,” mur- 
mured she; and all the rest of the even- 
ing he was wondering what her intentions 
were. 


From The Spectator. 
THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 


THE French government have evidently 
determined to occupy the time during 
which they are paralyzed in Europe in car- 
rying out a policy of colonial expansion, 
It is, too, a well-considered and, from their 
point of view, an able one. They have 
revived the old policy of the monarchy, 
and instead of establishing colonies in 
the English sense, which, with their sta- 
tionary population, they do not want and 
cannot fill, are seeking to acquire popu- 
lated dependencies which will pay at once, 
and yield abundantly the semi-tropical 
produce after which French economists 
always hanker. They have a notion that 
India, and not north England, is the 
source of the British wealth. It is a 
commercial marine, too, as much as a 
colonial empire, which the colonial divis- 
ion of the French Admiralty is seeking to 
build up. The government is aware that 
the French peasantry, though bitterly op- 
posed to any enterprise which can pro- 
duce European war, either do not dislike 
or do not notice the acquisition of distant 
dependencies; and besides seizing Tunis 
—an act which, owing to the disgraceful 
mismanagement of the hospitals, irritated 
the voters —they have ordered expedi- 
tions against Tonquin on such a scale, 
that the wakeful Chinese Cabinet has be- 
gun to watch them in an ominous way, 
and an official denial as to the arrival of 
remonstrances from Pekin has been pub- 
lished in Paris ; have despatched a staff 
of engineers, guarded by soldiers, to lay 
down a railway from Senegal to the Ni- 
ger; have annexed Tahiti, which was 
only protected before ; have, it is reported, 
opened and failed in negotiations for the 
purchase of the Philippines; have listened 
favorably to a project for acquiring the 
valley of the Congo; and are now intent 
on commencing a conquest of Madagas- 
car. They have nibbled at this plan for 
two hundred years, and now they not only 
appear to be in earnest, but they have 
devised a scheme which, if immoral, is 
decidedly clever, and which unites the 
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maximum of chance with the minimum 
of draft upon the military resources of 
France. To conquer Madagascar cheap- 
ly, it is necessary to have the aid of a 
native people who can fight, who have no 
hope of conquering the island for them- 
selves, and who have a permanent griev- 
ance against the Hovas, the dominant 
race, who occupy the lofty and healthy 
plateaus of the centre, within and above 
the marshy coast line and its belt of 
deadly forest. There is such a people in 
Madagascar, the Sakalavas, who claim, 
and more or less hold, the whole north- 
west of the island; who, like their rivals, 
the Hovas, are of Malay extraction, and 
speak a dialect of that tongue, but who, 
probably from some*remote cross in the 
blood, are bigger, braver, and wilder men 
than their more civilized rivals. The ac- 
counts of their number differ, but that 
patient and well-informed statist, Dr. Mul- 
lens, who surveyed part of the island and 
traversed three-fourths of it, and who had 
unrivalled experience in the study of half- 
civAized statistics, rejected the popular 
accounts as foolish, and estimated the 
whole population of Madagascar at two 
million, five hundred thousand, of whom 
the Sakalavas make five hundred thou- 
sand. If that estimate is correct, the 
Sakalavas can produce one hundred thou- 
sand fighting men. The Hovas dread 
them, for their valor; while the Sakalavas 
though unable to conquer the plateaus, or 
wholly to resist their better organized 
adversaries, despise the Hovas individu- 
ally, and call them by a whimsical nick- 
name compounded of dogs and pigs. 
These people, who are, of course, thor- 
oughly acclimatized, the French have 
gained over by promises of protection, 
and with a little drill, one hundred thou- 
sand chassepéts, some mule batteries, and 
five thousand men, they can if they please 
conquer Madagascar. It would bea mag- 
nificent possession. It is nearly as large 
as France —the precise size arrived at 
by Dr. Mullens and Mr. Sibree, from a 
comparison of many maps and journeys, 
being an average of eight hundred and 
fifteen by two hundred and fifty, or a su- 
perficial area of two hundred and three 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty square 
miles — it is, excluding the malarious for- 
est belt, quite healthy, it will grow any- 
thing from wheat to pineapples, it is as 
rich in fine woods as Honduras, and there 
is geologicalyreason to believe that it is 
full of minerals, besides the iron in which 
it is known to be rich, and which the Ho- 
vas work. The thin population could be 
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reinforced, both from Pondicherry and 
Saigon, and the island could, under wise 
management, be turned into a smaller 
India. 

That this is the plan devised, and at 
least partially adopted, in Paris, is evi- 
dent from the semi-official statement that 
M. Grévy will refuse to receive the Hova 
envoys, unless they acknowledge from the 
beginning that the Sakalavas are inde- 
pendent of the Hova queen, and that the 
French possess .an exclusive and legal 
protectorate, either of the Sakalava terri- 
tory, or —a still more dangerous claim — 
of all the Sakalava tribes. The envoys 
cannot make the latter concession, which 
would girdle the Hova possessions with 
protected enemies, and will not make the 
former; and whether they do or not, will 
make no difference. If they accept the 
terms, France reigns in Sakalava terri- 
tory, and will conquer from thence; and 
if they reject them, France will land 
troops in that territory, which the Hovas 
cannot defend from their plateaus, and 
then declare the Sakalavas independent 
of all but herself. If France means con- 
quest, the negotiation is a farce; and we 
regret to believe she does mean it. We 
say we regret, because she will spend a 
great deal of energy for a very doubtful 
result, because the French do not manage 
their tropical possessions in a vivifying 
manner — they over-govern to an absurd 
degree, and though not naturally cruel to 
the obedient, destroy the disobedient with 
too little scruple —and because the Ho- 
vas have a considerable interest for hu- 
manity. They are not such nice people 
as Mr. Ellis painted them, being extremely 
cruel and oppressive; but they are ener- 
getic, teachable, and accumulative, and 
possess an autochthonous civilization 
which has advanced with a certain stead- 
iness for five hundred years. They have 
built cities, though only of wood; they 
have displayed a readiness to adopt Chris- 
tianity; and though all the Malagasy re- 
tain the African curse, the tribal form of 
government, the Hovas have for two cen- 
turies shown a Capacity to rise to the 
Asiatic form,—a despotism supported 
by an army and bya regular administra- 
tion, but tempered by popular feeling. 
Their admirers believe that this might be 
improved into the European form, and at 
all events, the Hovas have codified their 
laws; and the missionaries, who know 
them best, say they will adhere to treaties. 
It seems a pity that an indigenous and 
advancing, though low, civilization should 
be broken up by violence, as it will be, if 
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the French persist in their design; and 
that the only branch of the Polynesian 
Malays with “go” in them should be 
subjugated, for no reason, except that 
France wants to increase her sugar-pro- 
ducing empire. The Hovas are not as 
tameless as the Arabs, but they will not 
take kindly to planter administration. 
When, however, we are asked, as the 
Standard asks us, and as the missionary 
world in a week or two will be asking us, 
with one mouth, to prohibit the French 
enterprise, we must hesitate to answer in 
the affirmative. It hardly lies in our 
mouths to declare that the subjugation of 
the African Maoris is in itself an unen- 
durable injury to the world. The Hovas 
are not in themselves a feeble people, but 
a strong one, and though their best “ gen- 
erals, Forest and Fever,” will not help 
them against their new opponents, Saka- 
lavas disciplined by French officers, they 
are sure to make such a fight of it as to 
obtain good terms. As to the feebleness 


or unfairness of the pretexts used by the 
French consuls, that does not rest on 
English conscience, we having, on the 
whole, behaved well in Madagascar, while 
the talk about our “interests” and Prot- 
estant hopes and Jesuit intrigues is talk 


merely. We cannot goto war to secure 
Protestant missions against Catholic ri- 
valry, and the French will not persecute 
Protestants as such. Those who believe 
that the republican government of France 
is going to conquer Madagascar for Jes- 
uit benefit, have a faith which, if it can- 
not remove mountains, can at least remove 
facts out of the way; and as to our inter- 
ests, our interest is not to give Francea 
sense of being throttled by Great Britain 
in all directions. The English people are 
not going to annex Madagascar, and it is 
not their business to protect the Malagasy 
against an invasion which will possibly 
fail, and which, if it succeeds, is certainly 
no worse than the French conquest of 
Cambodia. We might as well be asked 
to intervene on behalf of the Tonquinese, 
or those tribes of the Congo for whose 
subjugation M. de Brazza is so anxiously 
pleading with Paris. As to the cry that 
the French in Madagascar will endanger 
our alternative route to India, we are sick 
of the argument. The French can “ en- 
danger our route” a great deal better 
from Marseilles; and we cannot defend 
the whole world, because at some future 
time, under some undefined circum- 
stances, it may be more difficult for Brit- 
ish ships to reach Calcutta. It would be 
easier to monopolize the ocean at once, 
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Madagascar is three hundred miles from 
the nearest African coast, a channel surely 
wide enough for anybody, while on the 
eastern side there is the wide water of 
the south Pacifie. English statesmen 
cannot forfeit an alliance essential to the 
good order of the world for such vision- 
ary dreams, nor even to protect the inde- 
pendence of a Malay race whose progress 
towards civilization they have watched 
with interest. They may regret, as we 
do, most heartily, that French statesmen 
should have fixed their eyes on Madagas- 
car; but they can do no more, without 
endangering interests far more important 
than the right of Queen Ranavalona to 
be rid of the counsel of a French resi- 
dent. There is something, after all, though 
we may not like it, in the French and 
Portuguese argument that they only con- 
quer the half-civilized, because the LBritish 
have already conquered all the savage 
races of the world. There is no more 
room for anybody, because of the British 
flag; and the less we needlessly obtrude 
that fact upon mankind, the better for our 
peace. 


From The Queen, 
ECONOMY. 


THERE is a German proverb to the 
effect that every one has his own way of 
saving and spending money. As the stin- 
giest person has sometimes a sudden fit 
of extravagance,’so the most lavish man 
often cherishes some petty economy. 
People who expend large sums carelessly 
in certain quarters will grudge small 
amounts on other items. Nearly every 
one has his special economical hobby, 
some one thing he dislikes to see used 
wastefully. A respect for paper and string 
are very common forms of this fancy. 
Editors of papers professing to answer 
the questions of correspondents complain 
frequently of the manner in which their 
querists write on the most minute scraps 
of paper, and cross their communications, 
rather than send a whole sheet. String 
is nearly universally hoarded; to roll up 
the string after opening a parcel is almost 
instinctive. Yet paper and string are not 
such costly articles that the most eco- 
nomically-minded persons should thus 
spare them. As arule, the most popular 
economies are the most useless ones. It 
is generally in some trifle that the saving 
emotion shows itself. Have you not all 
known instances of a lavish expenditure, 
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combined with a thrifty, all but stingy, 
care in some one petty item? An amus- 
ing list might be made of the economies 
of the extravagant. Conveyance hire is 
the pet economy of some people; they 
will live well, dress well, but grudge every 
sixpence expended in locomotion. Per- 
sons of this class live in chronic warfare 
with cab-drivers, and are full of ingenious 
contrivances to save a few pence by walk- 
ing to some particular railway station or 
omnibus-halting place. That they fre- 
quently spoil a new hat or dress by an 
expedition through the rain, rather than 
pay an additional shilling for a cab, is an 
overlooked consideration ; their economi- 
cal hobby being carriage hire, not dress. 
Mrs. Gilpin, who, “though on pleasure 
she was bent, yet had a frugal mind,” has 
many successors. Many persons embark 
on a costly tour, and embitter their whole 
journey by a refusal to add a few shillings 
to the many pounds they are expending; 
denying a four boire here, and a porter’s 
fee there, with little saving in expense 
and great loss as to comfort. Their pet 
economy is to save these little additional 
charges, and they must gratify their hob- 
by. Our ancestors were probably, on the 


whole, far more economical than we are. 


Economy and thrift are greatly praised in 
these days, but appear to have been more 
generally practised in bygone centuries. 
We read of the abundant hospitality of 
the great houses of past days; but refer- 
ence to books like those which record the 
household expenses of the Earl of North- 
umberland or Countess of Hardwick in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, show 
how carefully every expense was regu- 
lated by the noble heads of the family. 
The Earl of Northumberland did not 
think it beneath his dignity to lay down 
rules regarding the exact quantity of 
meat, drink, and even of candles and fag- 
gots to be used by his servants, specify- 
ing minutely the difference in diet to be 
observed at the tables of the various do- 
mestics, and descending to the smallest 
minutiz of household arrangements, even 
to the number of clean tablecloths allowed 
to the upper servants. One clean cloth 
was to serve them for a month; but as 
the earl only possessed eight tablecloths 
for his own use, the servants’ hall was 
probably still more scantily supplied, and 
the linen had to be used economically. 
The allowance of food per head is suffi- 
cient, though the dietary of the under 
servants is of a coarse quality, with little 
variety in its items — salt meat and black 
bread forming the usual menu, but what 
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modern Jeames or Mary Jane would live 
in a family where the joints were weighed 
out, the faggots counted, and so many 
inches of candle and no more allowed for 
the use of each domestic? A century 
later the famous “ Bess of Hardwicke” 
was an equally careful housekeeper. 
“ Avoiding superfluities or waste of any- 
thing” is to be the rule of her establish- 
ment, as laid down in the household books 
that have come down to us; and it is cu- 
rious, in perusing documents like these, 
to observe how careful our ancestors were 
to look into every trifle of their domestic 
expenditure. From that interesting rec- 
ord of English home life in the fifteenth 
century, the “ Paston Letters,” we learn 
that it was the custom, even in families 
of good social position, to make their 
daughters, as well as their sons, self-sup- 
porting whenever opportunity offered. 
The young ladies were admitted to the 
houses of the nobility to be trained in all 
polite accomplishments, but appear to 
have been expected to supplement the 
sum paid for their board by “making 
themselves generally useful.” * In a let- 
ter dated 1469, Margaret Paston begs her 
son, Sir John Paston, to “ purvey for your 
sister that she may be with my Lady Ox- 
ford or my Lady Bedford, or some other 
worshipful person.” Agnes Paston (moth- 
er-in-law of Margaret), writing in 1457, 
sends 26s. 8d. to Lady Pale, to pay for 
the board of her daughter Elizabeth, add- 
ing a message to Elizabeth herself, “ that 
she must use herself to work readily, as 
other gentlewomen do, and somewhat to 
help herself therewith.” Readers who 
have patience to wade through the corre- 
spondence of this Paston family will find 
some curious instances of the thrifty ar- 
rangements of the period. Agnes Pas- 
ton appears to have been a very notable 
housekeeper. When her son Clement 
was under the care of a tutor in London, 
his mother kept an accurate list of his 
clothing; and when writing to request 
this gentleman to send her “ faithful. word 
in writing how Clement Paston doth his 
endeavor in learning,” adds a string of 
directions regarding his wardrobe ; how 
certain “‘ gowns” were to have new naps 
set upon them, and be otherwise altered 
and modernized. Her other letters abound 
with similar domestic details, as do those 
of her daughter-in-law Margaret. They 
do not, however, give a very pleasant pic- 
ture of the family life of the period, un- 

* Young gentlemen were in like fashion admitted to 


noble families, to complete their educatiou in good mane 
ners and the habits befitting their station. 
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less the Pastons were exceptionally ill- 
tempered people. Elizabeth Clare (a 
cousin), writing to Sir John Paston in 
1454, gives a strange account of the ill- 
treatment his sister Elizabeth (then of a 
marriageable age) received from her 
mother Agnts. “She hath been for the 
most part beaten once in the week or 
twice, and sometimes twice in the same 
day, and since Easter, her head broken 
in one or two places,” writes Mrs. Clare ; 
and goes on to beg Sir John to endeavor 
to arrange a marriage for his sister, and 
to release her from the tyranny of her 
parent. Margaret Paston does not ap- 
pear to have agreed better with her daugh- 
ters. Writing in 1469 regarding the 
boarding out of her daughter Margery, 
the mother candidly acknowledges that 
she and the young lady-“ be either of us 
weary of the other;” and her dismay at 
the proposed return home of her other 
daughter, Anne, is amusing to read. 
“ With me she (Anne) shall but lose her 
time and move me, and put me to uneasi- 
ness.” It is not surprising that one of 
the daughters married a man below her- 
self in rank, probably glad to take the 
first opportunity of escaping from her 
home. The “good old times” had their 
dark side in some matters. It would be 
easy to cite a long list of great people 
remarkable for economical tendencies, 
from Cato, Queen Elizabeth, and the Duke 
of Marlborough, down to our own days. 
In many instances some of these individ- 
uals exhibited a strange mixture of stin- 
giness and generosity, as Elwes, the no- 
torious miser, more than once gave away 
large sums in charity. Motley, in his 
“Dutch Republic,” tells a quaint story of 
the economical views of the burghers of 
Antwerp in 1577, during their struggle 
with Spain. The patriots had taken the 
castle of Antwerp, but the greater part of 
the city remained in the hands of the: 
Spaniards. As the pay of the Spanish 
troops was much in arrears, it occurred 
to the citizens that a monetary considera- 
tion might induce the enemy to come to 
terms. The leading merchants of the 
town agreed to furnish three hundred 
thousand crowns if necessary; but pru- 
dently mindful of the fascinations of 
ready money, sallied out on the bridge 
dividing the old town from the new, and 
held up purses of gold containing half 
this amount, to the view of the Spanish 
mercenaries. As the careful burghers 
expected, the sight of the glittering treas- 
ure raised a mutiny in the Spanish ranks, 
and they would doubtless have succeeded 
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in their bargain had not the unexpected 
arrival of succors from the Prince of Or- 
ange put the Spaniards to flight without 
further parley. The incident is an amus- 
ing illustration of the hold economical 
considerations may take on the mind; it 
is not every one who would think of so 
ingenious a plan for saving money whea 
treating with a ferocious enemy. 


From Our Own Country. 
MR. GLADSTONE AT HOME. 


HAWARDEN CASTLE, the seat of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, forms one 
of the greatest attractions in the county 
of Flint, and doubtless will long continue 
to draw a constant stream of visitors de- 
sirous of viewing a locality so intimately 
connected with one of England’s greatest 
statesmen. The house is distant about 
two miles both from the Queensferry Sta- 
tion on the Chester and Holyhead Rail- 
way, and from the Broughton Station on 
the Chester and Mold Branch, but the 
greater number of tourists probably pro- 
ceed by road from Chester, which is a 
drive of just six and a half miles each 
way. The Castle stands in grounds of its 
own, with a park outside, to which vis- 
itors are freely admitted. More than one- 
third of the entire county is owned by 
only thirteen proprietors, of whom the 
largest is Lord Hanmer, with seven thou- 
sand three hundred and eighteen acres, 
while Mr. Gladstone is the next largest 
with six thousand nine hundred and eight 
acres, of which many are immediately 
round about his residence; and there are 
very few properties of similar extent which 
comprise more agreeable and diversified 
scenery — charming vistas can be seen 
amongst the oaks, limes, and elms, inter- 
spersed with pleasant peeps of ivy-covered 
ruins and mossy walls. It is a matter of 
notoriety that Mr. Gladstone delights in 
wielding the axe, and in performing the 
rough manual labor of the common wood- 
man. He has here abundant materials 
on which to exercise his skill, and if the 
visitor arrives at a favorable moment he 
may perchance see a tree several feet in 
diameter which has been felled by one of 
the most intellectual men of the time, or 
view the prime minister of England, with 
shirt-sleeves rolled up, engaged in lopping 
timber or cutting firewood, for Mr. Glad- 
stone is in no way ashamed of his pur- 
suits, and has even had himself pho- 
tographed stripped to the shirt whilst 
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engaged at his work. His axes, which 
are said to exceed thirty in number, many 
of them costly presents from ardent ad- 
mirers, are, however, too sacred to be 
exhibited, and are amongst the few things 
at Hawarden which are not open to the 
public gaze. The church at Hawarden is 
at the northern end of the village, and 
externally is a plain old building, with a 
low tower:and dwarf spire. As almost all 
except the bare walls was destroyed by fire 
about a quarter of a century ago, the in- 
terior is new, and it is trim and wellkept, 
as achurch shouldbe. The principal ap- 
proach to the churchyard leads through 
rather elegant iron gates, bearing over 
them the inscription, “ Enter into His 
gates with thanksgiving,” and passes a 
venerable yew-tree close to the church 
porch. On entering this the visitor has 
almost in front of him the reading-desk, 
at which Mr. Gladstone reads the lessons 
whenever he has an opportunity, and on 
his right the bare, uncushioned, family 
bench —for in this church there are only 
open benches, and none of those comfort- 
able old family pews with curtains, where 
aman of quiet turn of mind can take a 
nap. Ina nook close to the chancel there 
is a fine recumbent effigy in white marble 
of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, Bart. 
(born September 22, 1807; died June 17, 
1874), through whom the Hawarden es- 
tate came to its present possessors; but 
the other slabs and ornaments are paltry 
and have no public interest. The living 
of Hawarden ts stated to be worth £4,000 
per annum, and it is held by the premier’s 
son, the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, who 
lives at the rectory, hard by the church 
gates, a building which has a most repul- 
sive exterior, though it is said to be a 
comfortable house to live in, and is often 
used by the rector’s father as a residence 
in preference to his own larger and more 
pretentious house. This latter is a half- 
mile away, well hidden amongst lofty 
trees. There are several approaches to 
the park and house, of which the upper 
one, in the middle of the village, close to 
the Glynne Arms, is the most imposing, 
and the lower one the most picturesque. 
There are two castles, the old and the 
new. The former, now a venerable ivy- 
covered ruin, is a building of great an- 
tiquity, having a history extending back 
earlier than the Norman Conquest; and it 
looks down upon its modern castellated 
neighbor, with its formal parterres and 
neat surroundings. The best general 


view of the new castle is obtained from 
the slope leading downwards from the old 





ruins; and looking from this direction, 
three windows will be noted at the end of 
the ground floor of the modern structure. 
The two on the left belong to the library, 
or “ Mr. Gladstone’s room,” his study and 
sanctum. Should you be permitted to 
enter this — which is, however, by no 
means the only room in the Castle in 
which books are located — you will find 
it a room not twenty feet square, neither 
lofty nor imposing, crowded up with 
books, papers, and furniture, busts, china, 
medallions, and other articles indicative 
of aman of culture and taste. There is 
little room left for moving about ; the ever- 
growing books, constantly encroaching on 
the limited space, are disposed irregularly 
on every side, and are mainly held back to 
back on what may be described as elon- 
gated tallboys, an arrangement of which 
Mr. Gladstone is said to be exceedingly 
proud, but which is by no means peculiar 
tothis house, and is adopted by many lit- 
erary men as a convenient method of 
storing many volumes in a small area. 
The nature of the books in this room in- 
dicates a man of wide and various tastes 
rather than a bibliomaniac. The eye does 
not light upon masterpieces of binding, 
or upon thin folios which are valuable 
more from their title-pages than for their 
contents. The reception and dining 
rooms of Hawarden occupy the side of 
the house facing the garden, and just out- 
side them is the gravel walk, which is the 
favorite walk of the great man when he 
can get no further abroad. The apart- 
ments, as a whole, are respectable rather 
than magnificent, and many retired gro- 
cers have larger rooms and far more 
gorgeous furniture. Mrs. Gladstone, it is 
well known, has been a valuable assistant 
to her husband throughout his life. She 
has helped himin his work, and shared in 
his triumphs. One of the most interest- 
ing things to be seen at Hawarden in con- 
nection with this lady is her Orphanage, a 
building which lies close to the house, in 
the stable-yard: and it is pleasant to see 
the well-cared-for children returning home 
with rosy cheeks from their rambles in the 
park, and to hear the walls echo with their 
laughter. Simplicity of life is seldom as- 
sociated with persons of great distinction, 
and so it seems strange to have in one 
week the same individual shouting excited 
addresses at the hustings, or addressing a 
rapt audience in the House of Commons, 
and then laboring with the axe; or a lady 
standing on a balcony by the side of her 
victorious husband, thanking a gesticu- 
lating and noisy crowd, and then quietly 
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returning to care for her fatherless chil- 
dren; whilst it is even more difficult to 
believe that at the simple desk in the 
library, which is called “the political ta- 
ble,’ many of the schemes have been 
evolved, and the passages penned, which 
have carried the name of Gladstone 
throughout Europe, and far beyond. 
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PART II, 


IL 
WHEN Peatrice averred that she 
Would die a “ vergine vezzosa, 
She little thought her lot would be 
To live, —a buxom “ cara sposa.” 


” 


Il, 
And so, while “ traversing the cart,” 
(Like Prior’s convict, long delaying !) 
My Valediction finds my heart 
Again, O Roma! yonder straying, 


III, 
Where vine-enwreathed volcanic hills, 
Bright lakes, groves, flowers, —a fair crea- 
tion !— 
Teach “ uncouth swain, to the oaks and rills ” 
To pour an artless inspiration : 


IV. 
Where ring-doves, from high elms, their wings 
At rest, coo soft refrains of pleasure ; 
By lofty crag, a woodman sings 
His “rich, Virgilian, rustic measure :” 


Vv. 
With drowsy murmur hum the bees : 
Grey oxen pace with languid cumber : 
By gelid fountain’s moss-grown trees, 
Goatherds and-goats at noontide slumber. 


VI. 
Blest Georgic life! Quaint “Works and 
Days!” 
Enchanted scenes of rural story, 
By Mantuan Bucolic lays 
Ennobled with a sylvan glory ! 


VII. 
The Pincian. — What golden light ! 
What verdant palms! What fountains 
gleaming ! 
All Rome beneath. — A lovely site 
For “ passeggiate,” and day-dreaming. 


VIII. 
How oft I quit my pen and desk 
To wander o’er the healthful Pincian, 
*Mid scenery Peruginesque, 
And almost Lionardo Vincian! 








IX. 
Favonian Zephyrs to the pines 
Carol and whisper. As Day closes, 
They faint, and fail. The Sun declines 
In splendor, and a “ waste of roses :” — 


x. 
Such roses as, to mortal eye, 
Bloom only at sweet Morn and Even: 
When portals, opened in the sky, 
Display some forms and hues of Heaven, 


xi 
Bursts from yon domes and towers, afar, 
“AVE MariA !” softly pealing : 
Planet on planet, star on star, 
The hyacinthine Night revealing. 


XII. 

Then, too, —as one supremely sings, — 
O’er men who sail upon the ocean, 
And dear friends parted, twilight flings 

A lengthening shade of soft emotion : 


XIII. 
And pilgrim, freshly on his way, 
Love-stricken, halts: and listens, sighing, 
To far-off chime, which seems to say, — 
“T mourn, for lovely Day a-dying.” 


XIV. 


Thus, o’er my bosom steals the power 
Of sweet, of saddened recollection : 

It is, (Be still, my heart !) the hour 
That brings me — prandial refection ! 


XV. 
Egeria’s “ Elysian ” Well — 
I grieve to state —is not the true one: 
Some pestilent Reformers tell 
That they have found a truer new one: 


XVI. 


But 'tis the Fountain Byron saw: 

And charming lines he wrote about it: — 
Where ancient error rules the law, 

“Take it in faith ;: and nothing doubt it.” 


XVII 


“The Paip, that Pagan fu’ o’ pride,” 
(Stern but Time-honored designation !) 
Still forges, fast by Tiber’s side, 
His bolts of excommunication : 


XVIII, 


Still wons in great and stately house : 
Still fasts, and feasts, on goodly diet : 

So doth, in ancient cheese, a mouse 
Possess her little soul in quiet. 


XIX, 
Yet in these days, when actions rude 
Are ministers of faith unstable, 
Unblest invaders may intrude, 
And realize a feline fable ! 








URBS ROMA VALE! 


XX. 


The Cardinals, — Wellnigh has ceased 
Their pageantry. In hosen scarlet, 

Their ghosts “do sometimes walk ;” released 
From sable team, and tinselled varlet. 


XXI. 


Not that ambition is at rest 
In those disfranchised “ Cardellini :” 
But Time the floods has much repressed, 
The golden floods, — of the “ quattrini.” 


XXIL 
Their rank doth but exemplify 
A quite un-Apostolic fiction : 
Rich Princes, preaching poverty, — 
O covetous self-contradiction ! 


XXIIL 
Go, let them study what they preach, 
In simpler faith, though trapped less finely ; 
And, practising the rules they teach, 
Be held to teach them more divinely. 


XXIV. 


The Quirinale.— Who may sing 
The splendors of a Presentation 

To anti-Papal Queen, or King, — 
A Regal “ Beatification”? 


XXV. 


Not for uncourtly Muse be theme 

To courtly spirits so entrancing : 
Flowers, gems, girandole: a dream 

That ends in Royal Balls, and dancing. 


XXVI 


We may not hymn the charms that lie 
In Court-plumes, trains, and jewelled 
dresses ; 
The rosy smile, the beaming eye, 
And Beauty’s thousand gracefulnesses, 


XXVIII. 
What Ribbons, Crosses, Stars, men wore, 
Transcend our might of numeration : 
How much distinguished, one, who bore 
The Order of — “ No Decoration” ! 


XXVIIL 


Nor may uncourtly pen recount 

The banquets of that kingly table: 
Too infinite were such account, 

Of items too illimitable, 


XXIX, 
Wild boar, from far Venafran woods, 
Whence, Regulus! thine honor tore thee, 
When sweet Tarentine solitudes 
Bade thee farewell,—grim Death before 
thee! 





XXX, 
Peacocks, “in all their pride” of place, 
Tricked with each iridescent feather : 
All cates that luxury and grace 
Consummately could heap together. 


XXXII. 
From Gaul, her blushing, foaming wine, 
To vie with vintages more classic ; 
And flasks from Xeres, and the Rhine, 
Rivalled Falernian, and Massic. 


XXXIL 
The Artists. — Full of hope, joy, youth, 
They dwell and dream in realms romantic : 
Seeking for Loveliness and Truth 
In living Nature, and — “the Antic.” 


XXXIIT. 
Illumined by the rays that Time 
Has poured on Rome’s emblazoned pages, 
They study, by such light sublime, 
The fairest forms of all the Ages: 


XXXIV. 


With instinct such as lends the bee 
Her wise, industrious perception, 
In every opening bud they see 
New flowers of further sweet conception : 


XXXV, 
In bright poetic fields they toil : 
They reap the harvests of old story : 
And, bearing home their fruitful spoil, 
They earn, at eve, a blameless glory. 


XXXVI. 
So, when the Carnival draws nigh, 
Their well-devised, artistic dresses, 
Masques, Cars, Balls, “ Properties,” may vie 
With its most Lupercalian messes. 


XXXVII, 


Due honor to each ardent mind 

That strives with such high aims before it: 
And may its labor surely find 

Fit guerdon of renown shed o’er it! 


XXXVIIL 
When wearied with our round of space, 
A warm old predilection’ sends us 
To that convenient resting-place, 
Which “ Bocca di Leone” lends us: 


XXXIX. 
And thus, on Rome’s historic page, 
With Remus, Romulus, Rienzi, 
The Muse, in this loquacious age, 
Might grave the merits of — Silenzi! 





